A TRAFFIC IN KNOWLEDGE 


“ As one Country doth not bear all things 
that there may be a Commerce, so neither 
hath God opened or will open all to one 
that there may be a traffic in knowledge 
between the servants of God for the 
planting both of love and humility.” 

George Herbert 
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INTRODUCTION 

W. A. VISSER ’t HOOFT 

W HEN Friedrich Nietzsche, nearly half a 
century ago, exclaimed : “ Hail to us, 
woe to us, the frost breaks,” he was generally 
taken for a rather interesting sort of pessimistic 
crank. It is not through any particular perspi¬ 
cacity on our part that we can understand his 
meaning somewhat better than his contempo¬ 
raries. We have witnessed the melting of the 
glaciers and the roaring down of the avalanches. 
The signs of the times have spoken so eloquently 
to us that we cannot help becoming aware that 
there is something the matter with our world. 
We do not need the gift of the prophet, but 
rather the gift of the parrot, to speak of the 
crisis of our civilization. 

Of all groups of society students are perhaps 
most keenly aware of this general landshde. 
They may not talk much about it, they may not 
be able to explain it very clearly, but as a younger 
generation and as a group specially set apart to 
be able to look at hfe from a more detached view¬ 
point than most of their contemporaries, they are 
bound to react with special sensitiveness to the 
questioning of all underlying presuppositions of 
our common hfe. The result is not so much 
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—as many think—that they have fallen in love 
with revolution for revolution’s sake, or that 
they get a very special satisfaction out of the 
rejection of all traditions and standards, but 
rather that they are more at sea than almost 
any generation. If many students to-day do not 
seem to have much interest in the deeper questions 
of life, it is not because they are really indifferent 
to the age-old problems of mankind, but rather 
that they have lost faith that there are any definite 
answers to be found in an epoch the key-words of 
which are relativity and change. 

A movement which addresses itself to such 
a student generation and which has its raison 
d’etre in the belief in a very definite answer to tlie 
problem of human life, has no easy task. It can¬ 
not rest on past laurels, on past achievements. 
It must be ready to start again at the point where 
nothing is taken for granted, and listen before it 
speaks. It must reconsider its message in the 
light of the needs and concerns of these modern 
students, sacrifice many truths which were once 
considered essential but prove now to be unreal, 
and rediscover other truths which “ speak to the 
condition ” of this generation. Its self-criticism 
must go even deeper than the vehement criti¬ 
cisms levelled at its message by the outside world. 
If it is a Christian movement this self-criticism 
means the search for an answer to the question : 
Is our witness in word and life truly Christian, or 
is it a compromise between the message of God 
and a good many all-too-human messages ? 

This is one reason which has forped the World’s 
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Student Christian Federation to a new study of 
its message to students all over the world. But 
there is another aspect. 

The Federation is a world movement which 
unites national student Christian movements. 
These movements are deeply rooted in the 
cultures and particularly in the religious life of 
their nations. It is, therefore, natural that the 
Federation is continually up against the fact of 
the divided state of Christianity. In the earlier 
stages of its development this was not felt so 
acutely. At that time (the ’nineties), with only 
a few relatively small national movements, all of 
them deeply influenced by one and the same 
spiritual movement (the revivalism of Moody, of 
“ Keswick ” and the German “ Gemeinschaften ”), 
there was a most remarkable unity of conviction 
as well as of expression. But as the Federation 
began to grow, as new continents came to be 
represented in its councils, as new confessions 
(particularly the Eastern-Orthodox) came into 
the orbit of its interest, and as new spiritual 
concerns came to join or to take the place of the 
original somewhat exclusive preoccupation with 
individual conversion and with “ the evangeliza¬ 
tion of the world in this generation,” as finally 
the post-war world gave rise to a number of very 
divergent attempts to renew the Christian message 
in toto, which influenced students very deeply,— 
it became difficult to view the world movement 
as a harmonious body.^ It would be unjust to 

^ On this development see Suzanne Dietrich’s “ Tentative History 
of the Federation Message,” The Student World, April 1931. 
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create the impression that this development 
represents a retrogression in spiritual life or a 
following of the line of least resistance. While 
it cannot be denied that there have sometimes 
been indications of a weakening of conviction, 
it must also be underlined that the strongest 
factor making for tliis diversification was precisely 
the progress in relating the movements very 
closely to the religious fife of the various nations 
and in breaking through the isolation of Christi¬ 
anity in the realm of human thought and culture. 
As the movements succeeded in becoming chan¬ 
nels for the vital spiritual currents in their 
nations they were often drifting apart from each 
other. For it is the tragedy of Christianity that 
its most vital expressions so often make for 
disunity rather than for unity. Increasingly, 
therefore, the question was raised within the 
ranks of the Federation itself: Is our world 
movement based on living reality ? Or does 
it share the fate of many other movements 
which have no other motive to exist than their 
great past ? 

It is not sufficient to say that international 
organization is useful in order to meet the need 
for greater unity among Christians. For unless 
such international organization is the expression 
of a realized unity it is mere organization—that 
is body without soul—^which does not meet the 
need for unity at aU. 

The question of the message was not “in¬ 
vented.” It has presented itself to the present 
generation in the Federation in such a way that 
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they were forced to tackle it. As the pressure 
from without and the pressure from within came 
together it became clear that old answers would 
not suffice. Both the world outside and our own 
situation forced us to re-discover, or at least to 
re-state, what we had to say in common. 

Thus the message study started. From the very 
first it was clear that its value would not reside 
in tangible results. The word message is perhaps 
somewhat misleading in that it suggests formu¬ 
lated statements such as the weU-known “ mes¬ 
sages ” of Stockholm, Lausanne and Jerusalem. 
Such statements, however, are in no way taken 
as a goal for the particular study which the 
Federation is undertaking. The Federation is no 
ecclesiastical body which formulates or reformu¬ 
lates Christian doctrine. It is a body of Christian 
students who look for a word of God applicable 
to the concrete situation of the present genera¬ 
tion. No static formulation would meet the need 
of the hour. What was wanted was a process of 
discussion in the deeper sense of that word—^a 
giving and taking between the movements, with 
a view not only to mutual enrichment but also 
to mutual correction. 

The Federation has always been distinguished 
by its readiness to pioneer in difficult realms 
of Christian activity. To-day there is no field 
of Christian fife which is more badly in need of 
pioneers than the one of understanding between 
the various Christian groups. While the ten¬ 
dencies of Christian thought and life are moving 
to extremes in different directions, there is very 
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little exchange of thought or deeper sharing 
between the various sections of Christendom. 
There are certain official contacts, but these are 
only touching an infinitely small group of Church 
leaders. Large groups of younger thinking 
Christians from different parts of the world need 
to become aware of each other’s concerns and 
discoveries. How else will Christianity ever 
become that world community for which we 
hope with a new hope ? 

The forms in which the “ message work ” has 
expressed itself so far have been simple. A first 
study outline ^ was used in original or in adapted 
form for study circles and conferences in many 
movements—as far apart as India and Sweden 
or France and AustraUa. Further outlines are 
planned. Two meetings of younger professors 
and student leaders from all five continents, 
one in Holland and one in America, have been 
arranged. 

The present symposium is a further step in the 
process. It does not pretend to give final answers 
to the questions raised by the message study but 
would rather stimulate thought, ffist among 
the members of the World’s Student C hris tian 
Federation, second among all others who would 
co-operate in facing these vital issues of Christian 
life. Its chief claim to originality lies in the fact 
that it has grown out of international co-opera¬ 
tion. The four authors who have contributed 
to it have all taken part in a number of discussions, 
with all the opportunities these give for learning 

^ Message Paper No. i, obtainable at 13 Rue Calvin, Geneva, 
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and understanding each otherd Their statements 
provide “ a traffic in knowledge,” the interplay of 
diff eri n g minds upon each other. 

The viewpoints presented in these pages are 
by no means the only ones which are to be found 
among members and leaders of the Federation. 
A good many very important tendencies of 
thought in Federation life such as the “ Anglo- 
Catholic,” the “Barthian,” the “Pietist,” the 
“ Fundamentalist,” the “ Educational,” and many 
others are not direcdy represented in it. The 
following chapters give, nevertheless, a typical 
picture of the Federation. The writers have 
been chosen as representing central aspects of 
the spiritual life of the movements. The diver¬ 
gences among them which the reader will easily 
detect are real and central divergences in Federa¬ 
tion life. The agreements which are no less 
important are basic agreements among the large 
majority of our members. 

Thus the book may serve as an object lesson 
in international relations between Christians. It 
can help to make us realize how dependent all of 
us are upon our own backgrounds—confessional, 
cultural and social. “ We have the treasure in 
earthen vessels.” Thus we learn that the nies- 
sage which each of us has to give is not identical 
with the message of God Himself. 

But while we are deeply conscious of the 
relativity of our human expressions of God’s 
Truth, we may not rest satisfied with a simple 

^ A first draft of the essay of Monsieur Maury has been used as a 
basis for discussion between the contributors. 
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tegisttation of these various possible exptessions. 
Such an attitude would indicate that the question 
of truth leaves us cold. There is a tolerance 
which is based on indifference. 

Just because our messages are relative, we 
should not cease to struggle for the absolute 
truth. T^^d if we do this we cannot rest con¬ 
tented with a simple juxtaposition of various 
attitudes. From the viewpoint of the Federa¬ 
tion the existence of various messages is a chal¬ 
lenge to unceasing spiritual struggle for greater 
ymity. From the viewpoint of the individual it 
is a challenge to make a definite choice. As soon 
as we take the line of least resistance, which is to 
cease “ agonizing ” about the deep divergences 
between us, we stop being a spiritual movement 
and lose the right to proclaim any message 
whatsoever. 

But if our symposium shows so clearly the 
important differences between the convictions of 
Christian students and their leaders in different 
nations, does it not also reveal an underlying 
unity ? The question is so important that we 
may be pardoned if we deal with it at some length, 
for the future hfe of the Federation depends on 
the answer which can be given to it. No one 
person can produce that answer. It will have to 
grow out of the hfe of the Federation in the 
yeap ahead of us. But it is not too early to 
indicate one or two possible elements of the 
answer which are suggested by the present 
symposium. 

In order to find this unity, if it exists, we cannot 
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ptoceed by the method of picking out isolated 
statements which seem to agree with each other. 
We can only record some impressions as to the 
basic points of agreement which seem to arise out 
of the various contributions taken as a whole. If 
we do this, there seem to be three outstanding 
truths which emerge from the chapters of this 
book as well as from Federation life as a whole in 
its present development. 

The first is that there is a general discontent 
with the inefficacy of Christianity in relating itself 
to life and to the whole of life. The theory of 
Christianity as a “ private affair ” or as a matter 
which only concerns the inner life is exploded. 
By itself this discontent does not mean much. 
But wherever it leads to the positive search for 
a message which expresses itself in terms of all 
human reality it becomes a revolutionary force 
which makes for fundamental changes in our 
traditional Christian thought and life. It means 
that we do not conceive of the Gospel as truth 
which could be discovered apart from life. Only 
if we take our stand in the actual reality of our 
own time can we understand what a living God 
has to say to us. And we can, therefore, never 
feel that we have heard God’s Word to us until 
we have translated it in terms of concrete situa¬ 
tions of our own life. But while life should 
influence the message, the message should also 
influence life. There is then no aspect of indi¬ 
vidual or social Ufe which can be considered as 
forbidden territory for the Christian message. 
The “ autonomy ” of the different realms of 
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civilization is a sotry remnant of the coalition 
of “ secularism ” with a Christianity which had 
weakened its hold upon faith in the sovereignty 
of God, and accordingly withdrawn in the realm 
of “ religious feelings.” We must begin to 
reclaim aU of the world for God. 

A second guiding thought which is closely 
related to the first, and which also belongs to the 
basis of tmity, might be summarized thus : Chris¬ 
tian faith is by nature realistic. That is to say, 
Christianity does not deal with the idea of God 
but with a living God. It is not a philosophy 
but a life dominated by the presence of a dynamic 
reality. Even if the four authors in this volume, 
as also the members of our Federation at large, 
would differ in their expression of this conviction, 
they are at one in affirming that we must recover 
this sense of God’s active, might one not say 
personal, direction in our lives. We may not be 
able to travel far together in describing the way 
in which this becomes the central reality in the 
life of the Christian; but this truth in itself is 
so far-reaching in its consequences for all of our 
life that it can become one of the most binding 
elements in elaborating the Christian message of 
the future. 

And thirdly, and probably most important, 
there is the sign of unity which I mention last 
because it sums up whatever the Federation has 
ever said or is now saying. It cannot be ex¬ 
pressed better than in the words of Peter which 
were quoted at the conclusion of a recent meeting 
of Federation leaders : “ Lord, to whom shall we 
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go ; Thou hast the words of eternal life.” Trans¬ 
lated in the cold language of intellectual expres¬ 
sion this means : Christ is our authority, our only 
authority. 

If we take this not merely as an “ edifying ” 
statement but as the corner-stone of our common 
life, then our unity is not only a dream of the 
future but a present reality. For if we make this 
truly central in our lives, we are one in Him . We 
are one in a common loyalty which does not admit 
of any other supreme loyalties; in a common 
obedience which will make us disobey the many 
other voices which ask for our allegiance; and 
in a common certainty that here and here alone 
shall we find the answer to our ultimate questions. 

Thus the question of our message proves finally 
to be the question of Christ’s message to us. 
Christian unity is not a unity which we create ; it 
is a unity wliich we receive. And our task is 
finally to become good receivers, that is, to listen 
to God’s message in Christ. 

But this does not mean that the question of the 
Christian message is settled as far as we are con¬ 
cerned. On the contrary it means that we must 
begin to make these truths, which are still too 
much a matter of Hp-service and intellectual state¬ 
ment, truly central in our corporate as well as our 
individual life. The question of the message is 
settled potentially, if Christ is our common Lord. 
For us the task to settle it actually by taking Him 
at Flis word. The world around us, as well as we 
ourselves, stands in need of the appearance of that 
World Community of disciples of Christ which 
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transcends barriers of nation, race and class, and 
wliich can thus become a more effective witness 
to the truth of the eternal Word of God. Ours 
is the responsibility to hasten its advent by our 
personal choice and commitment. 

If, as Nietzsche says, the frost has broken, if 
our lives have once more become plastic, this 
is the day of God’s opportunity. He can create 
order out of the confusion of our individual lives, 
of the life of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, of the life of the world. 
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I 

A FRENCH APPROACH 
TO THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE 

PIERRE MAURY 

I S it really necessary to turn once more to 
considerations and definitions which cannot 
but be, to a great extent, dogmatic in character ? 
This objection will no doubt occur to the min ds 
of many. At an epoch in which, for various 
reasons, religious philosophy and theology are 
regarded with suspicion, as in some sort a 
crystallization of life, is it not out of date and 
antiquated to seek for a deeper meaning beneath 
the traditional formulas of faith ? For my own 
part I am convinced that behind the apparently 
lifeless rigour of many of these formulas a very 
living wisdom may be found. Further, I cannot 
doubt that the confused character of our present- 
day civilization is partly due to and is in turn 
responsible for a lack of intellectual clarity, a pref¬ 
erence for the obscure intuitions of the heart as 
opposed to reasoned reflection. Whether we 
wish it or not, it is the problem of truth which is 
the most urgent at the present moment. 
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In order to avoid scholastic abstraction, we 
must endeavour to state the Christian problem in 
modern terms, or to speak more precisely, to show 
the relation between the eternal Gospel and the 
conditions of contemporary life. This relation 
may be one of opposition or it may be one of 
agreement. In a word, our task is twofold: 
first, a study of the general tendencies of our 
epoch ; second, a direct approach to the essence 
of Christianity. This study must lead to a 
spiritual decision, a personal choice. 

Instead of attempting general considerations 
which must, in the nature of the case, be vague 
and superficial, it seems advisable to devote this 
preliminary sketch to a definition of the modern 
spirit under a more specialized aspect. The 
following pages are therefore written especially 
from the French point of view, and have a purely 
personal value. Perhaps it might be possible, by 
making other countries the object of a similar 
study, to arrive at a general view which would 
constitute a basis for the Christian message as a 
whole. 

Introduction 

We are witnessing to-day, in the so-called Chris¬ 
tian countries, a phenomenon hitherto unknown 
in history : i.e. a “ de-Christianization ” of the 
fundamental principles of thought and action. 

This phenomenon may appear to contradict 
the fact that, in the various provinces of social 
morality certain ideas about law, justice and the 
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ism is incapable of justifying this ideal of person¬ 
ality, but it declares that, since the ideal exists 
within us, this in itself entitles us to subordinate 
our whole life to its realization. 

In a word, modern man, assuming that it is 
possible for him to know himself, takes as his 
sole life-motive to cultivate, seek and fulfil 
himself. 


Is there a Social Obligation ? 

The existence of society, however, has the 
effect of modifying, or if the term is preferred, 
correcting all attempts at a purely individualist 
morality. Man does not live alone; society 
surrounds him on all sides. It is necessary to 
determine whether this fact carries an obligation 
with it. 

Modern sociology ^urkheim and his school) 
takes as its starting-point this fact of the existence 
of society, in the attempt to establish a system of 
morals. In this system society takes the place 
of God. It is a reality which transcends the indi¬ 
vidual, and by that fact exercises a compe llin g 
force upon him. Historically, according to these 
thinkers, all religion and all ethics have sprung 
from the pressure of the social group on the 
individual (system of tabus, etc.). Even to-day 
the whole duty of the individual and all social 
obligation consist in affirming and ratio nalizin g 
the social bond. There is no other ethic than 
the sociological or social ethic. 

To this rationalist school numerous other 
28 
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the other hand, to seek a basis for life which shall 
be natural to man at the same time that it demands 
of him an effort and satisfies sufficiently his need 
for unity and harmony. 

In one school, which is more or less under the 
influence of Nietzsche, we find a tendency to 
glorify the ego, to deify man, whose only duty 
would be the development of all liis instincts. 
Egoism or egotism becomes a form of morality — 
e.g., with Barres in his early stages, at the period 
of his glorification of the ego ; or in the school of 
Andre Gide, for which the only form of virtue 
consists in obedience to all one’s impulses, with¬ 
out considering whether they are in conformity 
with an abstract and traditional code, or with 
ethical rules. Good consists in absolute sincerity 
towards oneself, evil in moral or social conformity. 
This doctrine, which has an extraordinarily wide¬ 
spread influence and which gratifies so many of 
our natural instincts, often goes under the name 
of “ immoralism.” 

Side by side with this school, however, we find 
a higher type of ethical outlook. The “ new 
humanism ” claims to go far beyond this deifica¬ 
tion of the ego, and proposes as its object in place 
of the idolatry of the individual the building up of 
the personality. Starting from the psychological 
fact of our diversity, of the multiplicity of ten¬ 
dencies within us, it demands that we should unify 
this mass of raw material and confer upon it a 
superior harmony. The duty thus becomes to 
make of the individual a personaUty, a rational 
being, master of himself. It is true that human- 
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ask itself, not only whether this problem can be 
solved, but how it can be solved by those who 
admit nothing as true unless it is discovered by 
reason, in the sense in which this term is employed 
in positive science and philosophy. 

Has Man a Duty ? If so, what ? 

This question obviously depends on the fore¬ 
going. Man can only have a duty if he has a 
special purpose. In order that it shall be his 
duty to follow a certain course he must be destined 
to a certain end. But does such an obligation 
exist ? 

A-tnoralism in all its forms denies the legitimacy 
of the ethical sense. There are, however, few 
thinkers who venture to go so far as an absolute 
moral scepticism. In practice we meet with 
human beings who have apparendy abandoned 
all belief in duty in order to give free rein to 
their appetites, but this attitude is generally 
regarded as a sort of more or less contemptible 
moral desertion. Even those who advocate it 
attempt to defend and justify it on moral grounds 
{e.g. the curious immoralism of Andre Gide, 
which claims to represent a higher ethical value 
than all moral systems). In short, the question— 
What matters ?—remains in all its force. 

The endeavour of humanist thought thus tends 
towards two contradictory results: on the one 
hand, to break the link between morality and 
metaphysics, which is regarded with suspicion 
because it is not based on scientific certainty ; on 
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They want to know whether their life has a mean¬ 
ing above and beyond all these changes and 
chance-circumstances of which they are the play¬ 
thing. It is this question which is the great con¬ 
cern expressed to-day in literature, philosophy 
and other movements of contemporary thought. 
The problem of destiny, which is more important 
when rightly considered than that of scientific 
knowledge about the universe and about man, 
torments even those who can imagine no solution 
to it. 

Metaphysical agnosticism is a philosophy of 
discouragement in the face of this impenetrable 
mystery. It is never joyous, spontaneous, satisfy¬ 
ing. Experience has shown that, abandoned to his 
own resources, to his own search for truth, man 
is incapable of finding a solution to the problems 
which torment liim. He invents a succession of 
mystical systems which, as he hopes, may furnish 
him with the key to his destiny—theosophy, 
anthroposophy and other oriental philosophies. 
It is true that the final conclusion reached by these 
doctrines is the progressive destruction of the 
personaUty, which is looked upon as an evil; but 
even in this negative form they show the same 
desire to give a meaning to life. Whether man 
strives to affirm his own importance (according to 
the Nietzschean philosophy of the super-man) or 
whether he adopts a certain fatalism and incHnes 
rather to a Buddhistic negation of his own being, 
it is always himself, the super-temporal significance 
of his life, with which he is principally concerned. 
The tragedy for die modern world is that it must 
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cohesion beneath the incoherence of our per¬ 
ceptions, feelings and thoughts; but this sub¬ 
conscious memory is purely individual and 
accidental. 

If we are to believe our hterary psychologists, 
man is the passive product of his heredity and 
erivironment, an instinctive being, reacting to the 
stimuli of his surroundings by reflexes wliich are 
irrational and almost physical in character. It is 
true that the representatives of the “ new human¬ 
ism,” Fernandez for example, endeavour to 
return to the classic idea of the personality, that 
is, to group all the confused, contradictory and 
often unconscious tendencies of the individual 
round a more general conception.^ But this 
tendency brings us into the realm of ethics and 
metaphysics. In the domain of pure psychology, 
which is inevitably subjective and subjectivist, 
the individual does not exist as a permanent 
reality. 

But psychology is not all of life. Modern 
secularism has tried in vain completely to divert 
man’s interest from metaphysics ; secularism has 
not succeeded in destroying man’s anxiety about 
life’s mystery. In spite of all psychological 
theories the metaphysical problem remains un- 
escapable. For those who do not wish to live 
superficially nor to become “ spiritually blind ” 
to their greatest problem, as Pascal feared, cannot 
rest satisfied with a description of themselves 
which reflects only their successive moments. 

^ Cf. Fernandez, De la Tersonnalite, and Suzanne Bidgrain, in Le 
Semeur, November 1926, on “ The Problem of Personality.” 
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I. Modern Tendencies 


What is Man ? 

This question is, by its very nature, meta¬ 
physical in character. Under the influence of the 
philosophical, critical and positivist movements, 
however, modern psychology claims to take the 
place of metaphysics in supplying an answer to it. 
It has attempted to explain man as a whole by 
defining his various activities, tendencies and 
faculties. The final result of this psychological 
process appears to be a dissociation, or even a 
dissolution of human personality, a negation of 
the classic conception of man as a permanent type 
which presents certain definite characteristics in 
spite of the individual divergences to be found 
between different epochs and places. This is 
particularly marked in the description of man 
found in contemporary literature, which exerts 
a far greater influence than the professional, 
scientific psychology. Many present-day writers 
present conscious life as a series of moments, 
a succession of states more or less independent 
of each other. They fail to find any internal 
unity constituting the personality which subsists 
beneath all the changes of feeling which the 
individual may experience. Thus the theories of 
Freud, Pirandello, Proust, Gide, etc., lead to the 
dissociation of the unity of the human being. 
According to Proust, for example, it is only the 
subconscious memory which maintains a certam 
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one philosophy among many, containing rather 
more truth than the others, is much more serious 
than actually revolting against it. The real 
foundation of the Gospel is its claim to be absolute 
truth ; if we reduce it to the position of relative 
truth we thereby destroy it. It is quite true that 
at other epochs the Christian revelation has been 
attacked, and has often been reduced to a moral¬ 
istic rationalism (the paganism of the Renaissance, 
the philosophy of the “ Enlightenment ” school 
of the eighteenth century); but never has the 
Christian absolute been so seriously neglected as 
at the present day, and that by some who still 
consider themselves Christians. 

The modern tendencies which contribute to 
this “ de-Christianization ” are too diverse and 
too confused to be easily reduced to a single prin¬ 
ciple. They may, however, be said to present 
common characteristics and to converge in a 
certain conception of life, which may be called 
humanist. By it man is made the criterion of all 
things. Thus it reverts to a certain extent to 
Greek idealism, and rejects the metaphysical 
realism which we owe to Judaism and Christianity. 
The object of the following article is to define 
certain aspects of this humanism, to show its 
opposition to traditional Christianity, and finally 
to emphasize, in face of contemporary problems, 
the absolute value of Christianity, and its power 
of satisfying, to-day as in the past, the essential 
needs of the human soul. 
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relations between the individual and society are 
more and more borrowing elements of Christian 
morality. It is noticeable that certain democratic 
conceptions are inspired by the Christian principle 
of the value of human personality ; that the ideal 
of the League of Nations evokes in its supporters 
sentiments not unlike those of evangeUsm. Many 
analogous examples could be cited. But it is none 
the less incontestable that these particular prin¬ 
ciples do not meet with universal acceptance, and 
that the most violent, if not the most active, move¬ 
ments of thought and action acknowledge very 
few debts to Christianity {e.g. Fascism, commun¬ 
ism, all the different forms of nationalism and the 
theories about class-war). Moreover, it is a very 
serious question whether the morality of the 
Gospel can be detached from its religious and 
spiritual roots or even from its metaphysical and 
theological foundations. It is equivalent to 
cutting off the life-giving sap from the fruit. 
A philosopher has written: “ When dogmas 
become secularized, they become a part of civil¬ 
ization.” Is not this “ secularization ” of Chris¬ 
tianity one of the worst blows which it could 
receive ? Does not experience show us that 
this civilization, even if inspired by Christianity, 
becomes in fact a-Christian if not anti-Christian 
Moreover, it must also be averred that the 
conception of the universe offered by Christianity 
is in the intellectual sphere doubted or denied by 
a large majority of the representatives of modern 
thought. Even more serious is the indifference 
exhibited by many. To consider Christianity as 
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theories or mysticisms are related. The various 
socialist schools of thought, for example, fall 
into this category. In spite of their great di¬ 
vergences they have in common the view that 
society is more important than the individual. 
They find in the idea of justice, which is 
ultimately the equipoise between the various 
individual interests within the social whole, the 
principle of all morahty (the older socialist 
school). Others, taking a somewhat different 
point of view, hope that class consciousness will 
bring about class conflict and thus create new 
human values, new possibilities for life and civil¬ 
ization (Georges Sorel: Keflexions sur la Violence, 
and his followers—and all the “ mystics ” of the 
Revolution). 

Conversely, it is also the idea of social obliga¬ 
tion which is at the basis of the traditionalist and 
nationalist systems (Barres in his second phase, 
with his evocation of “ the earth and the dead ” ; 
Maurras deifying the nation and making France 
the object of religious worship, etc.). Patriotism 
tends to become for many a real form of religion. 
The life of the nation takes priority over all 
theoretical or abstract ideas of justice. 


Critical Remarks on this Preliminary Study 

This survey leads us to the conclusion that 
the great modern endeavour to meet the under¬ 
lying needs of the human soul and to maintain 
the values of civilization is tending towards the 
exclusion of all transcendent realities. Man has 
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decided to be self-sufficient. Carried away by 
the realization of his power in the physical world, 
intoxicated by his discoveries in the realms of 
science and the intellect, he fails to imagine any 
other object of knowledge or any other obliga¬ 
tion governing his actions than that of human 
existence, individual or collective. He seeks 
for cults to which he may devote himself. 
Obscurely he believes that humanity, in the 
course of its development, will attain to happi¬ 
ness (theory of progress and of the natural 
goodness of man). 

But his theories are already encountering vari¬ 
ous obstacles. In the first place, this humanism 
is threatened by the very methods to which it 
lays claim. Modern science, especially physics, 
seems to be tending towards a de-humanization 
of the universe. At a recent meeting of some of 
the greatest French savants and philosophers, at 
which such men as Eddington, Einstein, Heideg¬ 
ger and Valery were expected, the essential topic 
of discussion was thus described : 

“ The human intelligence is working towards 
the elimination of the human element from its 
conception of reality. All human standards 
seem to be passing out of use. The clear outline 
of the ‘universe’ is likewise being effaced; it 
is regarded as a lingering vestige of anthro¬ 
pomorphism. The work of ‘de-humanization’ 
is being carried on with increasing speed—or 
rather various converging lines of this work. 
We can look back on the time when ‘ real ’ in 
physics was equivalent to ‘ tangible,’ whilst for 
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the physicist of to-day reality extends far beyond 
the bounds of the tangible and the visible. 

“ Can the traditional relationship between the 
three terms : the World, Man and God, be main¬ 
tained in spite of these cosmological upheavals ? 
In what Arnold Bennett calls ‘ an interregnum of 
religion ’ will the dynamic quality of the human 
mind and will hold firm, faced by this ‘ de¬ 
humanization ’ of the universe ? Or is the 
necessity for self-control rather facilitated, if we 
remain peacefully ignorant of the mysteries of 
the universe ? Which carries the greater weight 
—^What is ? or What matters ? ” 

As we have seen, psychology gives us scarcely 
any more certainty; it results in depriving man 
of any confidence he may have in his own reality 
rather than in making him discover in himself the 
aim of his destiny. 

Will a reason for existence be found in sub¬ 
mission to the various collectivities, or to human¬ 
ity as a whole ? There seems no probability of 
this either, for another tragic stumbling-block of 
humanism is that all the movements of our 
civilization tend to isolate man from man, and even 
to incite man against his fellows. Individuals and 
groups, which are constituted on a purely human 
basis, wish to preserve their independence by 
defensive measures, which inevitably become ag¬ 
gressive. The solidarity in economic life created 
by our mechanical civiUzation cannot overcome 
the desire for power. Social obligations have 
never received less attention than in our epoch ; 
groups have never been more openly hostile than 
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in this era of nationalism and of class and race 
antagonism. The religions which worship the 
worldly gods have no claim to the name; they 
are no longer religions (for a re-ligion is a uniting 
force), they are divisive and lead to conflict. Is 
our epoch going to toll the knell of humanism, 
which is unable to satisfy the heart of man and 
unable to unite men on the basis of true respect 
for one another ? When this happens, when men 
are once more terrified, as Pascal was, by the 
nothingness of man by himself, they will perhaps 
be more disposed to listen to the Word of God 
which is in Jesus Christ. 


2. The Demands of Christianity 
Can we know God ? 

The first questions raised by the Christian faith, 
the deepest questions of man, are whether it is 
possible to know God, and what the connection 
is between this knowledge and other kinds of 
human knowledge. The value of Christian 
doctrine depends on the solution of these 
problems. 

It must be noted that this question is being 
asked not only by the philosopher, but also, very 
definitely, by the Christian himself. Christianity 
asserts that Christian truth is not analogous to the 
truth discovered by an intelligence, which is left 
entirely to its own resources; Christian truth is 
of a special character, and can be attained only by 
a special kind of understanding, which is entirely 
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different from the knowledge obtained by scien¬ 
tific or philosophical methods (often termed 
“ positive ”), and which is called faith. We must 
underline this inherent distinction established by 
Christianity between the reality to which it bears 
witness and all other realities of existence. We 
condemn ourselves to total ignorance of Christian 
doctrine if we overlook its claim to be a revelation 
of God. 

The revelation theory contains the idea that the 
objects of this revelation are essentially super¬ 
natural. By supernatural is meant, not a collec¬ 
tion of extraordinary phenomena (such as miracles) 
but all physical and spiritual reality, which man 
cannot attain or reproduce by the normal play of 
his faculties, without the help and intervention 
of some transcendent force. 

In other words, the human philosophies are 
the outcome of the intellect, and consequently 
depend on the genius of those who conceive and 
formulate them. Tlfis very fact makes them 
liable to error. Christian truth, on the other 
hand, is entirely dependent on the divine wisdom, 
which is absolutely true and indisputable. For 
this wisdom was not invented by men, but given 
by God. 

We must note in passing that this theory 
is frequently denied or disregarded, even by 
Christian thinkers. Whenever Christian doc¬ 
trine is reduced to an individual interpretation 
of Christian experience, the idea of revelation 
is contradicted. The Gospel does not state 
that truth comes from man; it comes to man 
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(John i.). Apart from this truth from without, 
the human heart remains in darkness. 

This statement implies a fundamental premise, 
namely that Christian truth cannot be demonstrated 
through the arguments of positive reason, that 
it cannot be discussed and criticized like other 
philosophies, and that the only people who can 
speak of it are those who belong to it, in a much 
deeper sense than philosophical adhesion, by that 
implication of their whole being which is faith. 
Only the spiritual man can judge of spiritual 
things. 

But these two supplementary ideas, of revela¬ 
tion and of faith, must be defined. The Christian 
revelation is historical, in two senses : 

I. It is not a collection of theoretical truths; 
it does not consist in intellectual enlightenment. 
Its theme is rather a reality of concrete history. 
The revelation is the narration of certain events, 
God working out His plan at strictly determined 
moments. (Note the importance in the Gospel 
of the idea of accomplishment: “ When the days 
were accomplished,” Mark i. 15 ; Ephes. i. 10; 
Gal. iv. 4, etc.) 

In fact all the events in this history have a 
significance, which can be perceived only by 
faith. They contain a truth which is not abstract, 
but living, incarnate. This is an extremely strong 
argument against those who accuse Christianity 
of having been invented by men in order to allay 
their own questionings. Jesus Christ is not a 
philosophical myth, whatever audacious assertions 
may have been made to this effect by an extremist 
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school.^ He lived. His life and death, the central 
point of the Christian revelation, are actual facts. 

2. But the Christian revelation is historical also 
in another, quite different sense, by virtue of its 
method of transmission. It has been handed 
down to us by men who were themselves living 
parts of history, and it bears the stamp of the 
knowledge of their age, even of their spiritual 
development. This characteristic of the Chris¬ 
tian revelation brings us face to face with a great 
difficulty. If the men who wrote the Bible were 
subject to the errors inherent in the culture and 
the science of their age or the quality of their 
faith, can we still speak of revelation ? Can the 
Bibhcal statements not be contested by our more 
advanced scientific knowledge, and can the Old 
Testament not be criticized in the light of our 
knowledge of Christianity ? How are we to 
distinguish between the divine and the human ? 

To find a solution for these difficulties, we 
must once more start from the conviction that 
the object of Christian truth is supernatural reality, 
which is attained by a special way of knowledge : 
faith. The consequence is that what is revealed 
is not scientific truth {physical or historical, as for 
instance genealogies, exact dates or the actual 
occurreiT.ce of some particular event) but the 
religious, divine meaning of the world and of its 
history. We read the Bible in order to find a 
religious authority. This authority is in no sense 
impaired by the writers’ ignorance of science, and 

^ Couchoud and the mythological school. Cf. replies to Couchoud. 
Goguel, Jestds CMst, Mythical or Historica/. 
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the obvious mistakes which they make in this 
regard. The Genesis narrative, for example, 
remains true in the religious sense, even if its 
scientific ideas are incorrect. All the conclusions 
of geology or of paleontology may be marshalled 
against it, but they cannot detract from the 
significance of the essential fact: the creation 
of man by God and the conscious revolt of man 
against His will. 

Furthermore, it is no indictment against the 
authority of the Bible that the revelation is pro¬ 
gressive, that God has revealed Himself little by 
little, and that it is only in Christ that He is fully 
revealed. If the revelation is really the story of 
the divine action in the course of human history 
and not a rigid system of rational truths, then this 
action must inevitably adapt itself at every time 
to the ways of knowledge to which men at that 
time have access. Hence we refuse to accept 
the literalism which regards every part of the 
Bible as having equal spiritual authority. It is 
in Jesus Christ that we find the Revelation in all 
its fullness. Illumined by His spirit we trace in the 
Old Testament the gradual education of a nation 
for His coming. 

But all this presupposes a more important truth: 
that only by faith can we come to recognize the 
revelation of God. The Bible is no authority 
for us unless we read it religiously, that is, unless 
we seek in it the commands and promises of God. 
If it is to reveal God to us, it demands an attitude 
of obedience and trust on our part; it has no 
message for those who do not care to act upon it. 
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Those who refuse to live according to the Bible 
cannot hope to understand it. This, however, 
does not mean that we ourselves confer authority 
upon certain passages of the Bible, and select the 
inspired texts arbitrarily. It simply means that 
God is found in the Bible only by those who seek 
Him there, and who listen to His voice. The 
history of the Church provides innumerable proofs 
of the reality of this divine presence in the Bible, 
and helps us to perceive it, when we realize how 
others have discovered it. The interpretations 
of the Bible in Christian tradition guide us in our 
personal comprehension of it. 

The fact that Christianity is a revelation neces¬ 
sarily implies that the Christian doctrine must 
include a certain number of mysteries, that is, 
truths which cannot be explained by the laws of 
science as discovered by man. If God is at work 
in the world, we should, in order to understand 
everything He does, have to possess an intelligence 
equal to His own. Our limited intelligence cannot 
grasp infinity. It would therefore be illogical if 
the Christian faith were perfectly and positively 
rational. It would no longer be the revelation 
of God but the revelation of man. If the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine is wisdom given by God, which is 
not conquered by a natural effort of the intelli¬ 
gence, it can only be understood in a particular 
way, the way of faith. 

How are we to define faith ? It is not the 
knowledge which we gain through the senses. 
“ Faith is not sight ” (2 Cor. v. 7). It is not 
religious experieirce in the narrow sense of the 
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term, that is, of a purely emotional nature. 
Christianity regards mystic joy as a special grace, 
but it does not confuse it with faith, wliich is a 
pledging of the whole personality, a confidence 
in the divine action, a humble acceptance of the 
invisible reality of God, an attitude of expectation, 
“ the substance of things hoped for ” (Hebrews 
xi. i). This definition, which combines faith with 
action as well as with intellectual vision, explains 
why in the New Testament faith is a virtue like 
hope and charity (i Cor. xiii.), and why Christ 
looked upon lack of faith as a sin, perhaps the 
oiily sin. If faith were a science like other 
sciences, incredulity would merely be ignorance. 
But it is knowledge of a special order, which 
demands that the seeker should fulfil certain 
conditions. It implies discipline of the will; it 
is obedience and fidelity (the word faith and 
the word fidelity are etymologically identical in 
Greek). 

Those who wish to understand the Christian 
conception of God need something more than 
the intellectual effort demanded from the phi¬ 
losopher or scientist: they need the consent of 
the whole soul. Now this consent, on the part 
of a weak and fallen creature (and Christianity 
affirms that we are born evil), is in itself a miracle, 
and can only be imputed to God. Christianity 
recognizes this in admitting that faith is a gift of 
God. It is in truth a vicious circle, the “ foohsh- 
ness ” of the Christian faith. The enigma can 
never fully be explained except to those who have 
put it to the proof. 
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Let us temember that God, by Whom faith is 
given, hears the prayers of those who have it not, 
or think they have it not, but who in reality 
possess it more than they are aware when they 
utter that great cry : “ Lord, I believe, help Thou 
my unbelief.” Let us remember also that 
magnificent saying of Augustine, repeated by 
Pascal: “ Thou wouldst not seek me, if Thou 
hadst not already found me.” To seek faith is a 
proof that we already possess it. To all those 
who are tormented by this insatiable desire for 
faith, only one counsel can be given : Carry on 
the quest with all your being, order your life 
according to the precepts of Christ, “ do the 
will of the Father that you may know that the 
teachings of Jesus Christ are of God ” (John 
vii. 17). 

This conception of revelation and faith cannot 
be reconciled with the humanism which I have 
described before. 

(1) Man is not the criterion by which every- 
tliing is measured ; God is the standard for man. 
It is not our philosophy which passes judgment 
upon Him; it is He Who judges our philosophy 
together with all the rest of our personality. 
He is not only the object of our search; He 
reveals Himself to us, and were it not for this 
we should never know Him; it is He Who 
must have created our faith, in order to be its 

object. c /- j 

(2) In order to come to a knowledge of God, 
we must give up part of our personality, purify 
ourselves of the evil within us, and cease to exult 
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in our own individuality. We must practise a 
moral asceticism. To find truth we must live 
truly, that is we must concentrate on our best 
characteristics, instead of accepting ourselves as 
a whole. 


The Purpose of Tife 

What do we live for ? This is the metaphysical 
question which modern humanism is answering 
in a thousand ways. For our own development, 
our individual growth, say the cults of the glori¬ 
fication of the ego. For oiurselves as a human 
society, say the nationalist and sociahst theorists, 
the humanitarians, etc., according to whether 
they propose the adoration of a country, a race, 
a class, or of humanity itself. 

For God, replies the Christian revelation. We 
are not self-created, hence we cannot be self- 
sufficient. We have been created by Another, 
and it is He alone Who can determine the airn 
and the course of the existence which He has 
given us. The law and the explanation of the 
universe and of man cannot be found in them¬ 
selves alone. This dependence of ours on an 
external will is witnessed by the sensation of 
insufficiency, experienced by every t hinkin g con¬ 
science, by our aspiration to reach out to 
something greater than ourselves, as if our true 
existence and our happiness necessarily depended 
on our attaining a reality which we do not find 
within ourselves. Humanism tells us to be self- 
contented, to be self-sufficient; it is a lesson of 
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despair. How much deeper, how much more in 
accordance with our intuition, is the Christian 
affirmation that we are dependent on something 
outside ourselves. 

Equally foreign to the humanistic conception is 
the idea of Providence. According to humanism 
man tries to fulfil himself, in spite of the chance 
events which may crush him. Plis attempt is 
threatened with frustration. The hostility of the 
world threatens to be stronger than his own will. 
On the other hand, what security there is in the 
affirmation that God did not abandon us as soon 
as He had created us, but that He goes on creating 
all the time, and that He is always leading His 
creation back to its original pathway. The 
affirmation that the object of all creation and of 
all history lies in communion with our Creator, 
Who made us that we might love Him, brings the 
real promise of happiness. To fill the heart (as 
was said by Pascal) one must at least have a God 
to love. Does not every man feel the need of 
giving himself to a supreme and perfect goodness, 
when he discovers that love of self or even love 
of others brings nothing but disappointment and 
disillusionment ? The most beautiful thought in 
Christianity is the assertion that God created us 
because He loved us, and in order to be loved by 
us. His need of us is as great as our need of Him. 
It is in this regard that Christianity far surpasses 
the philosophical conceptions of God and of the 
world. It does not propose an abstract truth, 
rigid and cold, but a living truth, a Being Who 
can only be known through love. It humbles 
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our human pride by teaching us our dependence. 
It satisfies our restless hearts by filling them 
with perfect love. 


The Tragedy of Life—Optimism or Pessimism 

At the foundation of all humanistic philosophy 
is found the idea that man is capable of good, 
that he possesses within him the essentials for 
perfection and happiness. Evil is only an acci¬ 
dent, suffering a chance event without meaning 
or significance. It must be recognized that real 
moral greatness can reside in these philosophies. 
Existence is conceived of as a heroic and victorious 
struggle for strong souls. The world seems to give 
them scope for their energies, and an opportunity 
for the realization of a possible ideal. 

Christianity does not contradict this love of 
life and this respect for its forms and manifesta¬ 
tions, the physical, moral and spiritual. On the 
contrary, by affirming that God created the world 
and, in the phraseology of Genesis, that He “ saw 
that it was good,” it proclaims the splendour and 
the value of all existence. Christianity invites us 
to share in this creative joy, emanating from God. 
It forbids us to despise or neglect life in any form. 
But while humanism is unarmed to meet the 
mysteries of suffering and of death and the deep¬ 
est tragedies of life (human weakness and the 
invincible perversity of our will), Christianity 
recognizes the existence of this tragedy. It might 
even be said that it emphasizes the tragic side 
and tries to prevent us from overlooking and 
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belittling it, or from explaining it away. It 
pronounces the word, original sin. This is per¬ 
haps the greatest and most striking originality in 
the Biblical revelation. It is the only revelation 
which admits evil in all its forms, in its terrible 
absolutism; and it is the only revelation which 
overcomes evil by its own infinite hope. 

All pliilosophical systems are either optimistic 
or pessimistic. The former regard evil as the 
“ less good,” and see in it a stage of development; 
the latter resign themselves to its existence and 
regard it as a permanent reality, in opposition to 
good (all the dualist systems). , 

Christianity, as opposed to all forms of optim¬ 
ism, superficial philosophies winch become cruelly 
disillusioned through experience, admits that the 
universe and man are plunged in suffering and 
evil. It analyses our wretchedness and establishes 
a connection between it and our will. It declares 
that we are responsible for our evil states. It even 
extends to the whole of creation tins mysterious 
bond between suffering and moral evil, not only 
in the individual but in the whole human race. 
It asserts that we are both victims and sinners, for, 
if we are born sinful, we acquiesce in that sin. 
All our faculties share in this corruption, and 
partake of our fallen state : the reason, for “ the 
wisdom of this world is foolishness ” ; the will, 
“ for the good that I would I do not ” ; the heart, 
“ the heart of man is desperately wicked ” ; the 
flesh, “ the flesh is the seat of sin.” In this 
respect it may well be said that Christianity views 
the universe under the most tragic and miserable 
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aspect imaginable, and in this it corresponds to 
our intuition. 

But as it insists on the truth of creation analysed 
in the preceding outline, and on the truth of 
redemption (treated in the following section), it 
opposes pessimism and affirms the divine nature 
of man and of the universe, in spite of the exist¬ 
ence of evil. It affirms the right to and the 
possibility of a happiness passing beyond the 
limits of time and space. It is more audacious in 
its optimism than any human belief. 

While humanism in its highest forms offers us 
a morality of energy, a pride of life, which breaks 
down when it encounters suffering or discovers 
its own powerlessness, Christianity demands that, 
while recognizing our own dignity we should at 
the same time recognize the confusion of our 
souls and accept the connection between our sin¬ 
ful will and our unhappiness, i.e. that we should 
confess our own responsibility and blame. It 
thus demands of us a sense of the tragic pathos 
of existence, a humility of spirit and of will, at 
the same time as it increases our hunger for 
perfection and joy, and opens up to us new vistas 
of happiness. 


Jesus Christ 

Who will hold out to us any hope ? Who will 
make life possible ? Who will discover its mean¬ 
ing to us ? Who will be the sure witness of the 
God of creation ? To these questions an answer 
has been given, and repeated by the Church from 
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century to century. This answer was not simply 
taught once and for all by a historical figure, 
Jesus. It depends on the very existence of Jesus 
Christ. He is the answer. 

Hence we must not confine ourselves to collect¬ 
ing the words of Christ and meditating upon them. 
We must recognize in Him this mystery of God, 
of which He is the living revelation. We must 
regard Him (in the words of the prologue to the 
Gospel of St John) as the Word of God literally 
addressed to us; as the Word which must be 
approached bj faith. Much more, we must live 
this Word, that is, we must make it the guiding 
principle of our being, in a communion which is 
not sentimental but active, complete ; “ It is not 
I who live, but Christ liveth in me ” (Gal. ii. 20). 

“ I will cultivate my powers in order to discover 
my true self,” reiterates the modern man. “ I 
shall become that which I already am,” says Ibsen. 
“ I shall let Christ dwell in my heart by faith,” 
says the Christian (Ephes. iii. 17). “I shall let 
Christ be formed in me ” (Gal. iv. 19). 

These words, full as they are of mysterious 
significance, cannot be explained nor proved ; by 
faith alone can they be apprehended. We shall, 
therefore, make no attempt to prove their truth, 
but shall try to fathom their meaning for those 
who know that they contain significance. The 
Christian can do no more than bear witness. But 
if He so wills, God uses this witness as a proof of 
His word. 

What does it mean when Christ takes posses¬ 
sion of us ? What knowledge, what life, what 
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hope does it entail ? In Jesus Christ we have a 
revelation of ourselves and of our nature, a 
revelation of God, and of God’s work. He is 
at the same time the pattern for man, the revela¬ 
tion of God and the Saviour of all life. 

He is a revelation of man, because He has taken 
our condition upon Him, because He resembles 
us in everything except in sin, and because He 
has faced all our temptations, even the most 
terrible one, the sense of separation from God : 
“ My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me ? ” But He is the revelation of man also, 
because the very fact of His presence is sufficient 
to open our eyes to the depths of our own being, 
and to excite in us vital and terrible reactions. 
The Evangelist calls Him “ the Light,” because 
He illumines everything which we would rather 
leave in darkness. Jesus is a silent condemnation 
of our life; His perfect holiness stands out in 
tragic contrast to our own wealcness. It is some¬ 
times a cry of pain that He draws from us : 
“ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man.” The 
Cross is the culminating point of our self- 
condemnation, for it was not by chance that He 
was put to death, as the victim of a legal mistake 
due to the machinations of His enemies. His 
death is entirely due to the perfect holiness of 
His life. Holiness always upsets the calculations 
of those who do not themselves desire it; it 
shows up our own methods of compromise so 
clearly, that we will not tolerate it even in some¬ 
one else. Let us not excuse ourselves on the 
pretext of the enthusiastic welcome which Christ 
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received at the beginning of His ministry. The 
contrast between this enthusiasm and His increas¬ 
ing solitude, even to the point of the desertion by 
His own disciples, merely serves to emphasize the 
gulf between Him and ourselves. No one pre¬ 
vented His death; each of us is responsible. The 
dedication of His life to God reveals our own 
hostility towards a similar vocation. The figure 
of the Crucified describes us more eloquently than 
any sermon on sin. 

Christ is equally the revelation of God. His 
unswerving faith, even during His agony in the 
garden on the Mount of Olives and during the 
torture of the Cross, is an example to us of 
the submissive spirit in which we should live, 
and reveals also the sense of security given by 
this relationship of trustful obedience to God, 
even in moments of the greatest despair. His 
love, which extends to absolute self-abnegation 
and the most complete self-sacrifice, enables us to 
guess the value of the love of God, which is worth 
even this sacrifice. It is thus in the human 
attitude of Christ towards God that we discover 
the sovereignty and the love of the Father. 

Through Christ’s attitude towards us we 
understand the mystery of salvation hidden in the 
heart of God. For Christ speaks to us—and we 
know that He speaks the truth—as the spokesman 
of God Himself. His human lips utter the words 
of another world ; Flis life and death are super¬ 
natural actions. What He does for us is inspired 
by God, demanded of Him by God, in order that 
we may understand that “ the Father first loved 
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us.” Even Jesus was able to believe Hims elf 
abandoned, in the terror of the ninth hour. In 
seeing Him suffer we fully recognize that God 
was never so near to us as when the Son was 
forsaken by all men. 

The terrible logic of His life and death explains 
to those who do not deduce it in theory but 
experience it in faith, without recourse to human 
reason, the Being of God, His will. His gifts. An 
indefinable link connects the earthly life of Jesus 
of Nazareth with our own destiny, a link so close 
that, faced by Calvary, we do not ask “ why ? ” 
but “ for whom ? ” and within us a voice, which 
is our own as well as that of God, replies “ for 
me. 

Does the life of Christ differ in any fundamental 
way from the lives of all other martyrs ? Is it 
only one of the innumerable episodes in history 
where justice and love are made the objects of 
scorn ? And could not His claims to divinity be 
considered doubtful ? The Resurrection answers 
these questions. It is the signature of God 
written beneath this law-suit between man and 
the Holy One. It bears witness that God accepts 
the sacrifice of the Son and His death, and approves 
this love and obedience. Further, the Resurrec¬ 
tion is the victory over the prince of this world, 
over his greatest destructive weapon: death. 
Christ was crucified by men, the powers of dark¬ 
ness exerted their power for a moment, but God 
proved the stronger. He rose from the dead, 
“ and if Christ be not raised, our faith is vain.” 

Nothing brings out the necessity for faith and 
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for the understanding of divine reality more than 
the history of the Passion. All attempts to 
explain the atonement of Calvary in its human 
and divine meaning are pitifully inadequate, 
often even revolting in their juridical anthro¬ 
pomorphism. But the simple heart trembles 
with pain and joy, for nothing on earth can so 
fully convince it that “ greater love hath no man 
than this : that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” The simple heart knows itself to be 
the object of this love. 


A New Society 

What Christianity calls “the Fall” consists 
in the sundering of man’s dependence on God, 
the break-up of human solidarity. Sin is self¬ 
centredness, autonomy. The work of Christ 
within us, by discovering the roots of this in¬ 
surmountable egoism, overcomes it by arousing 
our enthusiastic and unwavering self-denial, even 
if the supreme sacrifice is reqiiired of us. “ None 
of us liveth to himself and none dieth to himself ” 
(Rom. xiv. 7). This restoration of the normal 
relations among men and between men and God 
is the basis of the Church. The New Testament 
calls the Church the body of Christ, which means 
that the work of Christ is carried on and realized 
in the Church; that Jesus Christ is not a figure 
with no future significance on earth, but the basis 
and connecting force of a new society. Thus 
stand condemned those conceptions which reduce 
salvation to an individual contact between the 
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soul and God. Just as in the Old Testament 
Jehovah is the God of a people and not of in¬ 
dividuals, so the New Testament telationship 
concerns a collective body, the Church. Any 
individual who refuses to enter the body of 
believers is disregarding one of the first desires 
of Jesus, “ Father, let them be one.” In this 
sense every Christian ought to be able to say, 
“ Outside the Church there is no salvation,” for 
the Church is an essential of the Christian faith. 

If Jesus Christ wished His followers to form a 
society, this society is no purely human institution 
founded for the practical purpose of evangeliza¬ 
tion or for motives inspired by the gregarious 
instincts of humanity. The Church is a super¬ 
natural reality, an action of God. 

The Sacrament corresponds to this twofold 
intuition (collective salvation and divine institu¬ 
tion). The Sacrament is something more than a 
commemoration of the life and death of Christ 
and a communion between believers ; it confirms 
a particular grace of God, a “ presence ” rendered 
certain by Christ’s own promise. 

This incarnation in human, often too human, 
forms often conceals the supernatural reality of 
the Church. The Churches are neither holy nor 
always faithful. It is not surprising that the 
spectacle of weakness and of sin which they 
present so often scandalizes and repels many. 
But for those who do not simply judge them 
from an external standpoint and who lay as much 
blame on themselves as on them, these poor 
Churches, in spite of their defects, remain 
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messages of God, and means of communication 
with Him and with Jesus Christ. Their wealth 
is revealed to those who humbly belong to 
them; they strengthen those who can, in all 
sincerity, feel their own responsibility for the 
weakness of Church life. 

Our generation considers one of these weak¬ 
nesses as the most tragic of all: the one which 
divides and even embitters against one another 
the disciples of the Prince of Peace in the 
very service wliich they wish to render for their 
Master. There again the fact of the existence of 
“ Churches ” humiliates us and calls us to repent¬ 
ance. Incapable as we are to unite Truth and Love, 
it seems to us impossible to overcome all these 
barriers immediately. We can and must suffer 
from them, as one of our most obvious sins. It 
is this suffering which will make our reconciling 
action persevering and enthusiastic, and our 
prayers sincere, that God may grant us the grace 
of unity. 


In the World 

The Church of Christ, in accordance with the 
express desire of its Head, is not a secure, fortified 
retreat. Its members live in the world. Christ¬ 
ian morality defines our relations not only with 
God and with our fellow-Christians. Our natural 
brotherhood with all men, far from being broken, 
is greatly strengthened by it. It is no longer 
merely an inevitable fact; it becomes a duty and 
expression of love. 
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But because he continues to live as a man 
among other men, new tragedies await the 
Christian. Through “ Him Who dwells within ” 
he realizes the significance of evil and its conse¬ 
quences, and he is not blind to the risk of con¬ 
tagion which he is running. He has tasted of 
the absolute and is obliged to live in the relative. 
Hence he is torn by a ceaseless strife; a painful 
vigil must be constantly maintained. How to 
reconcile human relationships with our depend¬ 
ence on God and our love for our neighbour ? 
How “to be preserved from evil, even in the 
midst of the world ” ? This is the task of the 
believer, the great adventure of the disciple of 
Jesus Christ. 

For him it is not a matter of conforming to a 
code of precepts, of observing them in the letter 
(pharisaism) and being thereby justified. A 
deeper effort is required, a more difficult allegi¬ 
ance. It is a particular and ever-new obedience 
that the living God expects from living souls. He 
gives them direct and personal orders, together 
with the grace necessary to fulfil them. In Chris¬ 
tian morality there is no trace of legalism nor of 
stored-up merit. 

That which God wishes to restore in His fallen 
creation is the first principle : love. His King¬ 
dom does not consist in virtues practised in an 
uncharitable spirit, nor in a social order from 
which love could be excluded. He expects us 
to give up our lives as individuals, and to devote 
ourselves completely to His service and to that 
of our brothers. The Christian absolute is 
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entirely contained in this change in the inner 
man, which destroys and re-creates us. The 
practical realizations growing out of this con¬ 
version of our will remain relative in character; 
they are the translations into human form of the 
mysterious fact that we are in the hand of God ; 
they have no value without a sincere attempt on 
our part to reconcile them with the original word 
within us. The principle of Christian liberty, 
which is at the basis of all Christian morality, 
asserts our independence in earthly things, but 
only in so far as we are dependent upon God, 
and remain submissive to His will and eager for 
His inspiration. 

We find, certainly, some guidance for our 
questionings in the great moral precepts formu¬ 
lated for example in the Decalogue, and in the 
Sermon on the Mount. But they never remain 
separate from ourselves; we cannot apply them 
without our faith and our prayer. If we tUnk of 
or apply these precepts without reference to God, 
they cease to be the will of God, for His will is 
“ that we should believe on Him Who was sent.” 

Thus it is through faith that our actions are 
inspired and judged; faith in God the Creator 
and Father, in Jesus Christ the brother and saint, 
and in the Spirit, which is ceaselessly working at 
our re-creation, saving us from self-complacency 
and consequent inertia. 
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AN AMERICAN APPROACH 
TO THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR 

/^IP'he Christian religion has made its adjust- 
Ji^ ments to and expressed itself in terms of 
the culture of each age. In antiquity it borrowed 
the philosophy of Platonism and the etliics of 
Stoicism as convenient vehicles of its thought, and 
courted the danger of sacrificing its distinctive 
genius for the sake of expressing itself in terms 
which the Grasco-Roman world could under¬ 
stand. Since the age of “ Enlightenment ” a 
similar effort has been made to express religious 
faith in terms consonant with the new knowledge 
which the advance of science has given mankind ; 
and the same danger, of sacrificing what is dis¬ 
tinctive and true in the Christian religion for the 
sake of making it acceptable to the mind of 
modernity, is apparent. At the present moment 
there is a violent reaction against this proced¬ 
ure on the European continent. It is maintained 
that Christianity has an absolute truth, given 
in revelation and apprehended in faith, which 
borrows nothing from either the speculations of 
philosophy or the investigations of science. Any 
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attempt to make adjustments between the world 
of faith and the world of culture, it is believed, 
destroys the distinctive character of faith, the 
unique message of religion and the power of 
salvation which Christianity offers the world. In 
Anglo-Saxon countries the conflict between faith 
and reason is not insisted upon so sharply, and 
religious thought still expresses itself in terms 
less tragic than those upon which the Continent 
insists when it estimates the cultural and moral 
history of mankind. 

Those who, in the name of religion, are in full 
revolt against the world of modern culture and 
civilization, beUeve that this characteristic of 
Anglo-Saxon Christianity is due to the fact that 
we have not yet emerged from the age of 
“ Enlightenment,” and rather suggest that our 
emergence is inevitable or our doom is sealed. 
We, on the other hand, are tempted to believe 
that the revolt against the “ Enlightenment ” on 
the Continent, particularly in Germany and 
Switzerland, is not merely a return to the pure 
faith of the Reformation, but a religious emphasis 
which has been conditioned by the tragic circum¬ 
stances of European history which those who 
were not at the centre of it do not feel quite so 
acutely. Our failure to do so does not, however, 
invalidate our own rehgious judgments. We may 
need the tragic conception of history and of the 
futility of moral effort, lest our religioii sink into 
the sands of complacent moral optimism. But 
on the other hand we wiU continue to beheve that 
we have a right to express ourselves religiously 
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without completely sacrificing a philosophy of 
nature and of history which links our faith in 
God to the facts of common experience. Religious 
faith is not reason, and it is well that someone 
should emphasize that fact. But religious faith 
expresses itself in terms relevant to man’s various 
faculties, and it is well that that should be empha¬ 
sized. The God of the Christian’s devotion is not 
the “absolute” of the philosophers. But it is 
impossible to maintain faith in the transcendent 
God of Christian faith without asking the question 
of His relationship to nature, history and man. 
That too must be emphasized. These emphases 
are so contradictory at the present moment that 
it is difficult for the international Christian com¬ 
munity to maintain consciousness of any common 
fund of faith. Yet it is not impossible to do so 
if the effort is made to understand what prompts 
the various sections of the Christian Church to 
express themselves in the terms which they use. 
Without a large measure of Christian charity and 
moral imagination we will be unable to t n dfitain 
any kind of unity in the Christian Church, divided 
as it is, or to bring to it various messages out of 
varying moral and political experience and differ¬ 
ing cultural inheritances. Any easy denunciation 
of opposing viewpoints which does not agonize 
over the perspectives which produced those 
viewpoints may create a consistent theology, 
but it will not help to solve the religious prob¬ 
lem of modern man. The following exposition 
is therefore frankly made from the American 
perspective but, it is hoped, with some apprecia- 
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tion of the developments which have led the 
Continent to regard our whole theology with 
critical detachment. 

The Christian Faith in God 

Historically the Christian faith in God is given 
in the revelation of Jesus, but is anticipated in 
Biblical conceptions which antedate Christ. It 
is, in other words, organically related to the 
theism of the Flebrew prophets. Without going 
into detail it is true to say, broadly speaking, that 
the God of the prophets was a personal moral 
God, because the prophets defined Him in terms 
of their rehgious and moral experience and not 
in terms of philosophy. Philosophy has great 
difficulty in describing God without identifying 
Him with His creation and making Him an 
absolute who either represents the totality of 
things or the principle which is supposed to 
explain the totality of things in the world. 
Whether by way of the problem of knowledge 
God is made the infinite consciousness which 
knows all things, or by way of the metaphysical 
problem He becomes the first cause, the tendency 
of philosophy is to identify God and the universe. 
In so far as Christian faith, from Augustine to the 
present, has sought support from monistic plfil- 
osophies, it has run the danger of losing its moral 
and spiritual vigour in making the God of the 
ideal also the God of the real. Against such 
tendencies it is natural that Christian faith should 
ever and again emphasize the transcendence of 
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God. The easiest way to do this is to hold to 
the naive conception of God as creator and to 
make a strong distinction between the Creator 
and creation. It is foolish, however, to suppose 
that the naive faith of the Bible in God as creator 
can be held without coming to terms with modern 
conceptions of a dynamic universe. Any effort 
to come to terms with modern thought easily 
results in an identification of God and the evolu¬ 
tionary process, which ends just as disastrously for 
moral theism as the old type of idealistic phil¬ 
osophy, for it identifies God with all the rela¬ 
tivities of nature and history. But this danger 
need not drive us into an emphasis upon the 
transcendence of God which makes it impossible 
to understand God at all in terms of the world’s 
history. The idea of pure transcendence leaves 
us without an adequate philosophy of history or 
philosophy of nature, and robs the moral struggle 
of all religious significance. It leads to a theism 
wlfich we cannot bring into any kind of contact 
with our other knowledge, and a religious faith 
which has no relevance with our total experience. 

It would be not only truer to our experience 
but more consonant with the whole body of 
Christian tradition, to emphasize both the tran¬ 
scendence and the immanence of God, and insist 
that God is at once the ideal by which all reality 
is judged and the basis of that reality. This is 
philosophically an absurd position, and in holding 
to it Christian faith defies the canons of pure 
rationality. Yet we may draw support for it 
from pliilosophical argument. We can prove 
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that logical consistency drives into alternative 
absurdities. Either it issues in a complete mon¬ 
ism in which the ideal and the real are identified 
until aU moral striving becomes an irrelevance, or 
it results in a complete dualism in which moral 
values are declared to be true but not real, and 
reality is bereft of all value. 

It is the genius of Christian faith to commit 
itself to the absurdity which is ultimate wisdom in 
that it brings the universe of value and reality 
together in God without losing the one in the 
other. Thus the Christian is able to find God in 
history and in the sublimest achievements of the 
race, and yet convict the world of sin in contrast 
to the perfect will of God which is never com¬ 
pletely achieved in history. Whether such a 
faith is chosen in preference to either a natural¬ 
istic or idealistic monism or some type of dualism 
depends upon the quality of the reUgious and 
moral fife. Where moral life is vigorous the 
tendency is always to interpret God in terms of 
moral experience and to see Him in terms of 
the moral ideal. When the religious sense for 
the transcendent is added to this tendency of the 
moral life, the result is a vigorous theism which is 
not afraid of the logical and rational difficulties 
which it faces. On the other hand, a highly 
rationalistic age easily destroys its faith in a 
personal and transcendent God. 

The lack of vigorous faith to-day is due, how¬ 
ever, to facts other than pure rationalism. The 
inhuman and immoral character of our impersonal 
civilization is creating more and more individuals 
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who have no vital ethical passions and who suffer 
from the moral limitations of our society. It is 
idle to say that they may be won by a more vigor¬ 
ous and uncompromising presentation of the reve¬ 
lation of God in Christ. It is idle at least until the 
point has been proven much more conclusively 
than it has been to date. In other words, the 
problem of bringing men to an adequate experi¬ 
ence of God is involved with the whole character 
of contemporary civilization. Our modern civil¬ 
ization divorces men from the soil and immerses 
them in the artificialities of urban life. Living 
thus artificially and lacking the sense of organic 
relationship to their universe, they lose the 
religious imagination which makes the Chris tian 
faith in God tenable, and they become so involved 
in the unethical character of an impersonal civiliza¬ 
tion that the moral implications of the Christian 
faith seem to them impossible. This does not 
mean that the experience of God is impossible 
for the modern man, but it does mean that he 
can be brought to God only if his special diffi¬ 
culties are borne in mind by those who bring 
him the message of God. 

The most significant fact of our modern era 
is that the industrial workers are most definitely 
alienated from the Christian message. A message 
of God which merely convicts the whole of man¬ 
kind of sin in the light of the holiness of God, and 
does not do justice to the specific moral and 
social problems which have robbed the industrial 
worker of his faith in the moral integrity of man¬ 
kind and in the power of God, will hardly avail. 
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Granted, in other words, that the Christian faith 
in God is ultra-rational, it is not non-rational in 
the sense that men can be challenged to it without 
bringing it into terms of relevance with their 
total experience. If the quality of religious 
imagination and moral earnestness which lifts 
man above the canons of rationality and per¬ 
suades him to find God beyond the area of 
rational experience are lacking in his life, it will 
hardly be an effective apologetic to challenge him 
to accept such a faith in God in the name of 
Biblical authority which he has long since rejected, 
or in the name of his religious need which he does 
not recognize. 

The possibihty of bringing modern men to 
God is therefore intimately related to the whole 
problem of modern civilization ; and the creation 
of a vital religious theism depends upon the possi¬ 
bility of creating a morally vital and emotionally 
wholesome life within terms of an industrial 
civilization. This conclusion will be anathema 
to aU who fear the relativizing tendencies of such 
an approach and who tend to insist that the 
experience of God is a gift of grace which bor¬ 
rows nothing from the circumstances in which 
men live. It is particularly inacceptable to 
them because it implies that religious faith is 
the consequence rather than the basis of moral 
action. 

It is not maintained that faith in God is merely 
the consequence of moral life. That is part of 
the truth. The other part is that the experience 
of God leads to moral action. The religious 
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experience confronts men with the holiness of 
God, makes them conscious of their own sins, and 
robs them of moral complacency. The religious 
sense of the absolute as transcendent saves men 
from satisfaction in their partial moral achieve¬ 
ments. It further creates the sense of commit¬ 
ment to God’s wiU by which alone they can bring 
a check upon their self-will, and live not accord¬ 
ing to their desires but their highest purposes. 
Religion and morality are not irrelevant to each 
other ; neither are they in such a relationship that 
one is completely dependent upon the other. 
They stand in a relationship of mutual dependence. 
The experience of God is the basis of moral life, 
and robust moral striving is a way to the know¬ 
ledge of God. “ Blessed are the pure in heart,” 
said Jesus, “ for they shall see God.” 

The Christian Estimate of Man 

The Christian estimate of man is paradoxical. 
He is the child of God and he is a sinner. He is 
capable of communion with God, he is born in 
His image and yet he is evil. “ There dwelledi in 
me, that is in my flesh, no good thing,” declares 
the Aposde Paul; and the highest achievements 
of man leave him still with the sense that all men 
are unprofitable servants. Secularism resolves 
this paradox and prompts man to regard him self 
as either the victim or the lord of creadon. From 
the perspective of naturalism either alternative is 
possible. It is possible to regard the world as 
a vast confusion in which the human being is 
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buffeted about for a moment by forces vaster 
than his own until they reduce him again to the 
elements from which he sprang. 

Some of the irreligious critics of Christianity 
accuse it of giving man an undue sense of his 
dignity in the universe, of claiming that the ages 
have travailed only for him. They point out 
that our modern knowledge of the immensity of 
the universe in terms of both time and space 
make his homocentric cosmologies a little absurd. 
There are other critics who use the very opposite 
argument, and criticize Christianity for abasing 
man before God and robbing him of his sense 
of worth. They cannot have it both ways; and 
yet these contradictory criticisms give us a clue 
to the Christian estimate of man. At the heart 
of Christian faidi is the idea of the transcendent 
value of the individual. “ There will be joy in 
heaven over the one sinner who repents.” No 
amount of emphasis on the fact that God is 
“ wholly other ” can destroy the fact that at the 
centre of Christian faith is the sublime assumption 
that God and man are related. This must always 
remain, from the standpoint of pure rationality, 
a sublime absurdity, because no logic can ever 
prove that the purpose which animates creation is 
relevant to the value of human life. Only faith 
can make the claim that the little animalcule which 
walks this earth has significance in the sight of its 
Creator. 

This faith is not wholly absurd of course. Man 
has some right to find in his self-conscious life 
some clue to the character of ultimate reahty and 
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to make the highest human values a symbol of 
what is divine. But this emphasis is dangerous 
when it stands alone. In Christian faith man 
feels himself both the child of and the rebel 
against God. He senses that sin divides him 
from God. The holiness of God is unattainable 
for him, and the knowledge of it brings him to the 
consciousness of his own limitations. Without 
the experience of God as transcendent, religion 
first sinks into a pantheistic identification of God 
and man, and finally degenerates into a humanism 
in which man loses his sense of awe and reverence 
for what is above him, and struts his little hour 
upon the world under the illusion that the ages 
have been in travail only for him. 

There is no necessity of believing in an historic 
fall of man to believe in the fact of human sin. 
The fact of sin emerges when God is known. If 
man judges himself only in the light of the 
evolutionary process in pre-human and in human 
history he is inclined to maintain moral com¬ 
placency. It is through the knowledge of God 
that he judges himself not in the light of his past 
but in the light of his ideals, and correctly inter¬ 
prets his disloyalties to his own highest visions 
as disobedience against God. If the emphasis 
upon God’s holiness and man’s sin becomes so 
absolute as to lead to an unqualifiedly pessimistic 
attitude towards human nature in its natural state, 
as in the case of the neo-orthodoxy of our day, it 
becomes just as unrealistic as the romantic over¬ 
estimate of human virtue which has characterized 
the thought of the past two centuries. To regard 
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man from the perspective of God’s holiness is a 
wholesome corrective to the inclination to moral 
complacency in man; but to regard his actions 
only from that perspective means to erase import¬ 
ant moral distinctions. The fact that even good 
men fall short does not prove that the difference 
between good men and bad men is unimportant 
from the historical perspective. 

Any theology which tempts men to believe 
that distinctions in the moral quality of human 
character have no religious significance ultimately 
makes religion an unmitigated peril to moral 
effort. Even the natural virtues are important. 
If any decent moral pedagogy knows how to 
enlarge the circle of human sympathy so that men 
will love and respect their fellow-men outside of 
the boundaries of their particular group, it is 
foolish to deny ultimate significance to such an 
achievement. Nor can it be successfully main^ 
tained that right moral conduct can flow only out 
of a previous commitment of the individual to 
God. At this point it would be well for Christ¬ 
ian people of whatever theological conviction to 
be more humble and realize that many who have 
dissociated themselves from the Church, pre¬ 
cisely because it did not deal rigorously enough 
with the moral problems of our day, have achieved 
a moral integrity in their lives which puts to shame 
a great deal of religiously inspired and motivated 
moral conduct. 

Human nature is neither totally depraved nor 
naturally good, whether we judge it in terms of 
its specific achievements or in the light of its 
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ultimate goal. Pure pessimism and pure optim¬ 
ism in regard to human nature are alike perils to 
the moral life. Human nature represents infinite 
potentialities for both good and evil, and both the 
good and the evil are derived from the develop¬ 
ment of natural emotions and impulses. To realize 
that those check self-will best who bring their 
lives into subjection to the will of God must not 
tempt the Christian to raise himself in spiritual 
pride above any secular moralist who has learned 
to conquer self in his devotion to some cause 
greater than his own. The simple fact is that 
the virtue of mankind depends upon the check¬ 
ing of immediate impulse in favour of ultimate 
and inclusive purposes. This inner check upon 
desire is partially a rational achievement, for it 
is the rational man who sees his desires in their 
relation to the total needs of life. It is partly a 
matter of social experience, for reason without 
the emotion which is supplied by an immediate 
contact with the needs of men is not sufficient 
to establish moral conduct. That is why the 
disinherited classes usually achieve a higher 
social morality than comfortable academicians. 
It is partly a matter of religious experience, 
for through it the soul becomes conscious of 
its own selfishness and reinforces its sense of 
obligation to its highest values in terms of its 
obligation to God. Any religion which denies 
the place of non-religious factors in the moral 
life, or which reduces moral achievement to in¬ 
significance, will and must be finally rejected by 
the most sensitive spirits of our day. Our moral 
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problems are too urgent and our situation too 
desperate to permit us to be scornful of any 
factor or force which helps to establish common 
justice between man and man. 

Whatever we accomplish, it will of course 
continue to be true that the world of human 
history will remain but a projection of the world 
of nature in which strength exploits wealoiess 
and life feeds on life. It is the special province 
of religious insight to call attention to this fact 
and to remind man that even his highest achieve¬ 
ments fall short of the will of God. But this 
reminder does not solve the total problem of 
human life. It is a necessary emphasis among 
many. The knowledge of God saves men from 
moral complacency. On the other hand, the 
insistence that the holiness of God shall be the 
sole criterion applied to human action issues in 
a doctrine of human depravity which belongs to 
the past, and is not likely to return permanently 
to the religious life of modern man. 

The Duty of Man 

Every form of pure moral empiricism is either 
a theory of self-interest or it fails to come to 
terms with the problem of moral obligation. If 
the good is something more than the immediate 
gratification of desire, if a distinction is made 
either between types of pleasure and happiness 
for the individual or between the happiness of 
one and of many, we confront the problem of 
moral obligation. Pleasure or happiness cannot 
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be the motive of action if the happiness of others 
as well as one’s own is considered, and if a dis¬ 
tinction between kinds of satisfaction is made. 
The empiricist usually tries to stay within purely 
empirical terms by suggesting that the sense of 
obhgation to choose the higher value and the 
more inclusive one is really the pressure of the 
group upon the individual, and that its explana¬ 
tion must therefore be found in purely socio¬ 
logical terms. The truth in this position is that 
group opinion does determine to a large degree 
what individuals regard as good, but it can hardly 
explain their sense of obligation to do the good, 
for if they should hold to a moral conviction 
which runs counter to the group, they neverthe¬ 
less have a sense of obligation to act in accordance 
with that conviction. As a matter of fact the 
most significant moral conduct is done in viola¬ 
tion of group custom rather than in conformity 
with it. 

The simple fact is that man as a moral 
being feels a sense of obligation to realize the 
highest values which he knows. This does 
not mean that he has a peculiar type of moral 
intelligence which can be distinguished from 
other types of intelligence which makes moral 
judgments for him. His analysis of conduct 
problems does not proceed in a compartment 
different from his ordinary intelligence. His 
moral judgments are subject to all the relativities 
which different perspectives and experiences 
create in all types of judgment. What is dis¬ 
tinctive in the moral experience is not the judg- 
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ment of value but the sense of obligation to 
achieve the highest value. 

How then are we saved from complete rela¬ 
tivity in our moral life? Reason itself elimin¬ 
ates some of the relativities. The moral life has 
the same tendency as the rational life to test 
moral judgments by total experience, so that 
there is in a sense a degree of universality in 
moral judgments which approximates though it 
never, reaches the universality of, let us say, a 
mathematical principle. The moral judgment is 
more relative, for it must finally depend upon a 
total Weltanschauung. That is why only religion 
has produced consistent schemes of morality. 
Utilitarianism may lead us to moral judgments 
in specific situations. But if we press the prob¬ 
lem back far enough we must ask about every 
good, “ What is it good for ? ” And the last 
question in that series of questions can be 
answered only by our total faith in what life is 
and what it ought to be. Our value-judgments 
are idtimately rooted in a faith. 

The Christian religion makes love the ultimate 
value. It declares that self-realization is possible 
only through self-denial. Considered from the 
perspective of society it declares that men can 
live decently together only when they cease to 
defend their rights against each other and engage 
in the mutual sacrifice of rights. This Christian 
ideal of love is not true simply because it has the 
authority of Scripture behind it. God did not 
make love the highest good by a fiat. Love is 
the highest rational good. It is a scientific fact 
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that any personality which makes self-realization 
the highest good achieves neither self-realization 
nor the sublimest relation with its fellow-men. 
But that does not change the fact that there is 
a measure of self-realization in self-denial. The 
man who gives himself to the service of his 
fellow-man finds himself anew in the love of his 
fellow-man. That kind of self-realization, how¬ 
ever, is a by-product rather than the motive of 
his action. If it is the motive of his action it can¬ 
not become its consequence. All moral theories 
which try to achieve high moral action through 
the prudential motive alone can therefore not get 
beyond enlightened self-interest. On the other 
haiid, it is idle for theology to declare that as long 
as self-reahzation is any part of the moral life the 
moral action is touched with sin. Those who 
seek to lose their life and find it have not sinned 
if finding their life has been the consequence 
rather than the premeditated end of their action. 

The Christian ideal of love is therefore a 
rational ideal which must emerge from any care¬ 
ful analysis of the moral problem. The Christian 
Gospel does not create the ideal of love. But it 
insists that it must be carried beyond any limits 
which prudence sets for it. It demands that it 
be practised beyond the small group in which 
love rests purely upon the natural impulse of 
affection. It challenges to the practice of love 
as forgiveness, i.e. it asks that love becomes so 
potent that it overcomes evil in the heart of the 
neighbour. It asks that not only those be loved 
who are obviously lovable but those who are not. 
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Only religion can support this kind of love. 
Only in the eyes of religion do men, as children 
of God, have the infinite potentialities which 
make such love possible. Only faith in God as 
father makes the adventure of love in its highest 
degree possible. In the Christian religion men 
are asked to believe in God as love because they 
have made love the basis of their life. Thus 
Jesus suggests that we cannot pray until we are 
reconciled to our brother, and He supports His 
faith in the love of God by the observation that 
even evil men know how to give good gifts unto 
their children. But on the other hand, men are 
asked to love even their enemies “ that ye may be 
children of your Father Who is in heaven.” In 
the Christian reUgion, in other words, God is 
known as love because love has been tested as the 
highest value of life, and conversely love is made 
the highest value of life because life is grounded 
in faith in God’s love. 

Wherever tlie vitality of religion is unimpaired 
it results in efforts to press this love ideal through 
all the relativities of history and the frustrations 
of life. In the early Christian community, in the 
ascetic movement of the Middle Ages, and in the 
fervent religion of many of the sects this has been 
the characteristic effort. Without the inspira¬ 
tion of religion the ideal of love is compounded 
with consideration of prudence and expediency 
until its original force is destroyed. The ideal 
of justice is substituted for the ideal of love, for 
instance, as in the Christianity which was influ¬ 
enced by stoic ethics. That is, men are asked to 
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be considerate of each other’s rights but not to 
sacrifice their rights mutually. Or even a lower 
ideal of philanthropy is substituted, which means 
that men shall not bring their basic relations into 
conformity with the law of love, but living as 
strong men and as weak men, as privileged and 
underprivileged men, the strong and the privi¬ 
leged shall give of their superfluity to the weak. 
It is because the Christian Church has so generally 
substituted the ideal of philanthropy for the ideal 
of love that it has made the ideal of love odious 
to the underprivileged world and has prompted 
the cry for justice rather than love from those 
who suffer at the hands of the powerful and the 
privileged. 

The task of making the Christian ideal of love 
real in terms relevant to the basic economic and 
social problems of modern life is the most im¬ 
portant task of the Christian Church. If this 
task is evaded the Church may create individuals 
thoroughly committed to the will of God and 
also sincerely humble in tiieir knowledge that they 
will always fall short of God’s will. But what 
they win not realize is that they fall shorter than 
is necessary and inevitable, and that it is not 
impossible to make the Christian spirit a leaven 
in all the affairs of men. 

The Place of Christ in Christianity 

The Christian conception of God is bound up 
in Christ. He is the “ Word made flesh.” The 
emphasis of neo-orthodoxy is that this revelation 
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in Christ is practically the only revelation of God. 
The world of nature and of man are believed to 
yield no clue to the nature and the character of 
God. Christ comes into the world, not so much 
as a sun which has been preceded by a dawn and 
which, once it is risen to noonday, dispels all 
darkness, but as a flash in a dark night, leaving 
the night still dark, but for this one flash. If this 
conception is true it is difficult to find any place 
for the Christian religion in the life of man except 
as a final recourse from the despair into which 
men are thrown by the knowledge of their sin. 
But the fact is that the character of Christ is not 
ethically irrelevant to the life of men and its 
ethical qualities are not irrelevant to the saving 
power of Christ. Since Jesus “ learned obedi¬ 
ence by the things that He suffered,” and was 
exalted because “He was obedient unto the 
death, yea the death on the cross,” one may well 
conclude that the very divinity of Jesus has its 
ethical connotations. Judged from the ethical 
perspective Jesus is at once the ideal which we 
must realize and the ideal which we cannot 
realize. He incarnates the perfect love ideal 
which is the logical culmination of all ethical 
striving. In that sense He is the ideal which we 
must realize. But since all human effort falls 
short of this ideal. He is also the occasion 
for the discovery of our imperfection and the 
reahzation that our final trust must be in the 
mercy of God. It is thus that in the revelation 
of Jesus we have both the conviction of sin and 
the assurance of grace. The love which ended 
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upon the cross becomes to the behever a revela¬ 
tion of both the ideal of love for man and the 
assurance of love in God. The knowledge that 
God’s ultimate power is the power of love and 
that He can save us only as He suffers for us is 
not an absurdity which defies the canons of reason 
and can be grasped only in a venture of faith. 
It is a conclusion to which we are directed by 
every consideration of the ultimate problems of 
life. In that sense the recognition of the love 
of God in Christ is symbolic of our total rehgious 
insight. 

Ultimate religious truth can be grasped only 
in symbolic form, and the Christ of the cross is 
the supreme symbol of divine grace. Yet wliile 
the truth revealed in Christ is sufficiently relevant 
to our highest religious insight, it is in conflict 
with the canons of common sense in which the 
majesty of God is inevitably described in terms 
which are borrowed from conceptions of majesty 
in human life. In this sense the cross is a 
stumbling-block and foolishness to those who 
do not believe, while to the believer it becomes 
the power and the wisdom of God. The faith 
which accepts Christ is neither identical with nor 
totally divorced from the insight which we gain 
from our analysis of the problem of God and 
man. We see here clearly what we would not 
have seen so well except for the cross; but we 
see what we see in the cross because our whole 
moral experience teaches us that only love is 
redemptive and creative. 

Those who. accept the assurance of grace in 
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Christ are able to live in the spirit of serenity 
without falling into complacency. They are 
constantly convicted of their imperfections and 
constantly assured of the love of God which 
accepts the truly contrite heart. It must be con¬ 
fessed, however, that the doctrine of grace has 
itself frequently led to moral complacency in the 
history of the Church. It would be very unjust 
to suggest that such a danger resides in the 
present emphasis upon it, because the emphasis 
comes from men who are animated by the recog¬ 
nition of the tragic moral impotence of man, and 
combine with this recognition a realization of 
the necessity of moral action. But the corrosive 
forces of history always tend in the end to resolve 
paradoxical positions and leave only the part of 
the paradox wliich has been emphasized most 
strongly. Any theology which places its mdn 
emphasis upon salvation by grace and which 
declares the possibilities of approximating the 
spirit of Christ as too insignificant to make any 
difference in the experience of salvation, must 
ultimately destroy the nerve of moral effort and 
leave a confused world without guidance in the 
immediate problems which concern it most. An 
experience of salvation which is pitched far above 
the area of history and pours its scorn upon every 
effort to follow Christ ethically is dangerous. 
Christ must remain both a challenge and an assur¬ 
ance for vital Christianity. “ Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect,” 
He declared. Thereby He challenged us to an 
impossibility. But the highest ethical life is 
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achieved when the impossible is attempted and 
when the religious insight is clear enough to 
realize that the impossible has not been achieved. 
A moral complacency which hides the weakness 
of man behind some casual philanthropy or 
mediocre decency, as liberal Christianity has 
frequently done, is dangerous. But the pessimism 
which consigns the whole of man’s natural life 
into outer darkness is also dangerous. 

A Christian Society 

The violent reaction of neo-orthodoxy to the 
moral pretensions of liberal Christianity which 
came to a head when the world war revealed how 
hollow these pretensions were and how little they 
had affected the brutalities of men and of nations, 
is more justified than its solution for the problem 
created by this disillusionment. The Christian 
Gospel is a gospel of love and the men who pro¬ 
fess it are involved in a society in which strength 
exploits weakness and group engages with group 
in periodic conflict. Liberal Christianity, living 
under the illusions of nineteenth-century optimism, 
has not taken the moral problems of our con- 
tempomry civilization very seriously. Even the 
war did not awaken it completely; for it has 
substituted some new illusions for old ones. It 
believes, for instance, that the League of Nations 
and the Paris Pact have done away with war. 
And it irnagines that the economic problem of 
modern civihzation is being solved progressively 
by enlightened and good people. It has not yet 
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come to 2. realization of the tragedy in human 
history and recognized that when the selfishness 
of individual men is compounded it gains such 
potency, operating in national and economic 
groups, that it seems to be nothing short of 
diabolical. 

The fact that the Christian Church has made no 
significant contribution to the solution of the 
moral problem of modern man created dis¬ 
illusionment in the hearts of the underprivileged 
long before disillusionment set in among middle- 
class Christians. The Marxian catastrophic inter¬ 
pretation of history preceded the Barthian tragic 
conception of liistory. The industrial workers of 
all nations have disavowed their religious faith 
more and more, partly because of the failure of 
religion to create ethical action equal to the 
moral pretensions of rehgion and partly because 
they lived in a society so essentially unethical 
and impersonal that the moral experience which 
religious faith requires for its nurture was lacking. 
This irreligion of the workers is the most serious 
challenge to Christianity, for it is the revelation 
of the impotence of modern religion to create 
ethical life which is equal to the total problems 
of modern life. Before we conclude that this 
impotence is really the revelation of the moral 
impotence of man we would do well to look at 
the specific causes of the failure of the Church. 

Since the days of the Reformation the Protes¬ 
tant Church has been intimately associated with 
the rising middle classes. It absorbed their pre¬ 
judices and accepted their world-view. Living 
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in the individualism of the middle-class world it 
found it impossible to express its ethical ideals in 
terms other than philanthropy. Its deterministic 
views of history tempted it to take a civilization 
for granted and to inspire ethical action only 
within terms of that civilization. It did not raise 
any fundamental questions about the ethical 
diameter of the civilization itself. Acquiring the 
optimism of the “ Enlightenment,” it was able 
to maintain a roseate view of the problems of 
civilization, even when it became obvious to 
realists that modern civilization was involving 
itself in worse and worse moral difficulties. 

The root of its social and moral difficulties lies 
in the uncritical attitude of modern civilization 
towards the ethics of property and of economic 
self-interest. Modern civihzation has never re¬ 
nounced the illusions of Adam Smith’s economics. 
It believed that men driven by economic motives 
could establish a decent society simply by balanc- 
ing the interest of one man against that of another. 
Under the protection of that doctrine and that 
illusion the men of power achieved ever more and 
more power. The age of the machine centralized 
power, the power of ownership, in the hands of a 
few ; and the power was used to control political 
and to influence cultural life. Thus a civilization 
was created in which the powerful exploited the 
weak more mercilessly than even in medieval 
days when the landlord held the place of the 
modern factory owner. 

Now a civilization in which a small class, 
possessing economic power, uses it for its own 
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advantage while the many must fight desperately 
for even the most minimal conditions of decent 
life, is a violation of any ethical conception of Ufe. 
Ethical pretensions in such a civihzation become 
increasingly an affront, particularly when they are 
united with pious unction and are made by pre¬ 
cisely those classes which hold the advantages. 
The uncritical attitude of Protestantism towards 
the hollow ethical pretensions of the privileged 
classes is the real crime of the Christian Church 
in our era. Any revival of rehgion which is 
unable to produce an ethical life which deals with 
this basic ethical problem of our day cannot claim 
the respect of those who understand this problem. 
While much is written and said about the im¬ 
practicability of applying a Christian ethic to the 
problems of society, the central social issue of the 
day is a rather simple one. Can men check their 
greed and their will to power by rational and 
religious discipline, or must selfishness clash with 
selfishness in constantly more brutal fashion 
until our civilization is reduced to shambles ? Is 
it possible to persuade the strong to divest them¬ 
selves of their strength in the interest of a king¬ 
dom of brotherhood, or will they stubbornly 
maintain their prerogatives until they are driven 
from their strongholds by brute force ? If we 
answer this problem in the negative no ainount 
of religious absolutism which damns all history 
will be able to save our particular part of history 
from complete disaster. _ ^ 

Yet it ought to be possible to give a qualified 
affirmative to these questions. If the Christian 
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Church knew how to convict men of sin not only 
in general terrns but in specific terms, if it could 
disclose to their blind eyes how selfish they are 
even when they imagine themselves to be un¬ 
selfish, how frequendy they make a gesture of 
pity serve in place of honest love towards the 
neighbour, it would not be impossible to check 
and discipline the egotism in man particularly as 
it expresses itself in his economic attitudes. This 
is not to say that men in any large number will 
ever be fully unselfish, or even that enough in¬ 
dividual men will achieve a sufficiently ethical 
attitude towards their fellow-men to obviate the 
necessity of political pressure in reorganizing 
society. If the past is any guide, no underprivi¬ 
leged group will ever win its position in society 
without a contest. The middle classes rose to 
power by the use of economic and other weapons 
of force. The labouring classes must rise to 
power by the use of economic and political 
weapons. Whether they will or must also use 
violent methods depends largely upon the ques¬ 
tion whether there will be a sufficiently large 
number in the holding and privileged classes who 
will yield their privileges without a struggle. If 
the number of such individuals is too insignifi¬ 
cant to produce any leavening influence in the 
whole of society, and if their individual experi¬ 
ments and adventures in social and ethical living 
do riot create a small new society, while the old 
one is dying, then nothing but conflict and mutual 
annihilation confronts our generation. But the 
other alternative ought not to be impossible. 
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Religion at its best has placed an inner check upon 
the expansive desires of human nature which has 
obviated some of the necessity for social conflict. 
It ought to be possible to create that kind of 
religion now. Suppose we admit for the sake 
of argument that this kind of moral action will 
never cease to have the taint of selfishness upon 
it, and will therefore always leave the individual 
who is really ethically sensitive with the feeling of 
the need of grace ; that does not change the fact 
that the difference between the kind of immoraUty 
which simply sets man against man in brutal con¬ 
flict and the kind of morality which gives a strong 
man a decent concern for the rights of the weak 
man who is seeking equalization of power and 
privilege, is a very important difference. The 
future of civilization hangs upon that difference, 
and the modern man may be pardoned for giving 
some concern to this future even if it does not 
meet the ultimate issue of man’s incorrigible 
selfishness. 

Not only from the standpoint of the needs of 
our society but from the perspective of the Gospel 
itself, it is necessary that a Christian ethic shall 
operate not only within terms of a society but in 
defiance of it. If it operates within terms of a 
society filled with injustice it will inevitably and 
rightly be accused of hypocrisy. It will make the 
pretence of Christian virtue a cloak for the main¬ 
tenance of injustice. If the Church takes the 
position that every effort must be made to redeem 
society but that such an effort has little to do 
with essential religion, it runs the danger of 
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admitting the urgency of an ethical problem 
without willingness to place its energy behind 
the solution. That is the weak spot in the posi¬ 
tion of those who represent the new orthodoxy. 
They might answer this charge by suggesting that 
a redeemed individual, one who has really been 
conquered by the grace of God in Christ, will 
inevitably express himself according to the law 
of love in the whole of society. But if this is the 
answer it will raise another important question. 
Supposing that a religious conversion really pro¬ 
duces a genuine desire to follow the will of God 
and a sincere interpretation of that will in terms 
of love, can we really be sure that such moral 
goodwill will inevitably express itself in adequate 
terms in our economic situation ? If the Church 
answers that question in the affirmative it merely 
commits a very ancient and long since exploded 
error. The right motive is never an adequate 
guarantee of ethically adequate action, and the 
more complex social and economic relations 
become the less adequate is the guarantee. It is 
a perennial error of the Church to judge conduct 
only in terms of motive and to regard aU specific 
problems of consequence as casuistry or as mere 
“ empiricism.” The real fact is that conduct is 
not good except it results in social consequences 
generally recognized as making for the good life 
among all who come within range of an action. 
One of the reasons why the Church commits this 
error is because it is too loath to admit other than 
religious forces into the redemptive process. It 
is particularly hesitant to admit that social intelli- 
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gence has a part to play in creating ethically right 
and socially adequate conduct. But this is the 
very concession which the Church must make if 
it would make its love-ethic serviceable in creating 
a new society. What is needed in our society is 
men who are religiously sensitive enough to know 
that they are selfish and socially intelligent enough 
to reahze what the consequences of selfish action 
are in the life of society. Such knowledge will 
create the kind of contrition which may become 
the basis of a truly Christian ethic. 

The creed of the dispossessed is economic 
determinism. This creed cannot be disproved by 
academic argument. It can be disproved only 
in life. It cannot be completely negated even 
there. It happens to be a fact that few men 
have either the religious insight or the social 
intelligence to recognize how much their ideas 
are rationalizations of their interest and their 
actions the gratification of their desires. But 
there are a few men who do recognize it. And 
their number can be increased by a vital Chris¬ 
tianity which deals realistically with the sin and 
selfishness of men. These few may be a leaven 
for society, and in a sense they may save society. 
They will never save society from a perennial 
conflict of interest between the various groups 
and individuals in the social order. But they 
can prevent the battle from issuing into violence 
so that society may engage in a gradual series 
of adjustments in which inequalities are levelled 
and injustices are eliminated. It is by no means 
certain that modern society can save itself in this 
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fashion. It may go down in catastrophe. But 
if it does, that will be partly due to the fact that 
some of its most sensitive spirits have been with¬ 
drawn from the social struggle by an absolutistic 
religion which makes the socio-moral question 
an irrelevance to the main business of salvation, 
arid it will be partly due to the fact that other 
fairly sensitive spirits have been confused by 
liberal rehgion’s sanctification of society’s injus¬ 
tices in the name of a Christian ethic. 

It is not to be supposed that any social order 
which may emerge out of the moral strivings of 
this or any other age will ever approximate the 
Kingdom of God of Christian faith. That King¬ 
dom is in one sense the impossible goal which, 
because it is never reached, makes men con¬ 
scious of the imperfections of their social order. 
In another sense it is a present achievement for 
those who have transcended society and in their 
own inner attitudes have achieved a moral integ¬ 
rity of which society as such is not capable. The 
Christian religion can, in short, neither abandon 
the social problem nor indulge the illusion that it 
has solved it. Our modern orthodoxy makes the 
first mistake and liberal Christianity makes the 
second. In the one case reUgion becomes, for 
all of the ethical sensitiveness of its devotees, a 
spiritual luxury in which only those may indulge 
upon whom the social problem does not rest too 
heavily. In other words, it remains bourgeois 
however much it may want to react against 
middle-class sentimentality. The workers and 
the underprivileged groups are excluded from it, 
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for they have neither the leisure nor the right to 
work upon ultimate concepts of salvation while 
the immediate injustices of society call them to 
action. In the other case it creates illusions of 
moral progress which the comfortable and privi¬ 
leged classes appropriate and use for the purpose 
of sanctifying their moral complacency and their 
spiritual lethargy. For those who benefit from 
social injustice, the fiction that injustice is being 
eliminated by a gradual and inevitable process 
is a very satisfying religion. In both cases the 
Christian religion remains the peculiar possession 
of privileged groups. 

Vital Christianity worships a transcendent God 
Whose will is never perfectly done in history; 
but it also requires that the attempt be made. 
And history records that the approximations to 
the absolute ideal which are progressively real¬ 
ized in history are significant and redemptive. 
Whatever man accomplishes morally is achieved 
because he, a creature of time and circumstance, 
yearns for the absolute. He is at his best when 
he is lifted above himself by the power of this 
faith and yet brings each new achievement to a 
close with the confession, “ Are we not all un¬ 
profitable servants ? ” 
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A CHINESE APPROACH 
TO THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE 

BY P, C. HSU 

C HRISTIANITY lias been introduced into China 
at least three times: first, by the Nestorian 
Mission in the seventh century, then by the 
Franciscan Mission in the thirteenth, and lastly 
by the Jesuit Mission in the sixteenth, followed 
by the Protestant Mission in the nineteenth. The 
prior question of the whole missionary enterprise, 
namely: Does China need Christianity ? ”, has 
probably never been asked by any of the Christian 
missionaries who have come to China. And 
why should they ? Is there not the explicit com¬ 
mand in the Gospel: “Go, and preach the 
Gospel to the ends of the earth ” ? So all the 
Christian missionaries have come to China with 
the same preconceived idea that China, like every 
other nation or race, needs the Christian Gospel. 
The Christian Mission has always been dogmatic 
in character, no matter where it may be found. 

But, because this prior question has never 
been pmperly raised and answered, the history 
of Christian missions has contained many pages 
filled with blunders and wasted energy. Facing 
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the situation, as we do now, when Christianity 
has been violently and systematically attacked, and 
when Christians and Christian groups feel more 
or less at a loss, one feels the urgent need of ris¬ 
ing and answering such a fundamental question. 

Before a question like this can be answered, 
however, we need first of all to know three things, 
viz.: what is China’s religious heritage ? what 
forces are moulding modern Cliina ? and lastly, 
what is the essence of Christianity ? 

What is China's Religious Heritage ? 

The religious heritage of China contains two 
divergent streams of developrnent. Starting 
practically from the same origin, the savants 
transformed religion into metaphysics and etlucs, 
wliile the faith of the masses degenerated into 
superstition and idolatry. Long before Con¬ 
fucius and Laotse appeared on the scene, China 
had developed a fairly distinct notion of a per¬ 
sonal God, with an elaborate cult of Heaven- 
and ancestor-worship, though Heaven-worship 
was performed by the Emperor only. God had 
always been regarded as rewarding the righteous 
and punishing the wicked (God and Heaven 
being often used as interchangeable terms). 
This naive and pure faith in God was gradually 
shaken when facts—^prolonged wars and suffer¬ 
ing_did not seem to warrant such a faith. 

Three sages who were almost contemporaries 
tried to solve this difficulty, each in Ws own way. 

Laotse advocated a purely naturalistic view of 
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Ae universe, which was later developed by 
^ system of relativism and 
nihilism. To them, a personal and benevolent 
God does not exist. Although Tao is the source 
or all things, yet it is entirely impersonal and it 
knows no distinction between good and bad. 
The early Taoist school denied teleology in toto. 

Man eats animal flesh, but mosquitoes bite 
man. If you say that animals are created for 
man, tl^n you must also admit that man is 
created for the mosquitoes.” 

Confucius did not go so far as to deny tele¬ 
ology, but he was a sceptic and agnostic. He put 
his whole emphasis on ethics, and refused to 
delve into the mysteries of the supernatural and 
superhuman realrns. He did give his sanction 
to ancestor-worship, but only as a means of pro¬ 
moting social well-being. With tliis sceptical 
Weltanschauung, the Confucian school was later 
divided into two camps, especially concerning 
the problern of human nature. Mencius (Meng- 
tzu) maintained that human nature was origin- ~~ 
§ood, that it was corrupted by external 
distractions, and that all man needed to do was to 
restore the original goodness of his nature. On 
the contrary, Hsiun-tzu maintained that human 
nature was originally evil and could be corrected 
o y by artificial means—self-culture, education 
and government. 

*1, is Mo-tzu, who preached 

the will of Heaven, universal love and self- 
sacrifice He practised what he preached, es¬ 
tablished a papal order, and had a very large 
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following. In a very striking manner he re¬ 
sembled Jesus Christ. But before very long this 
religious movement died out. The disappearance 
of the Mo movement remains an enigma in the 
religious history of China. 

Thus, long before the birth of Jesus Christ the 
direction and tendencies of China’s religious 
thinldng had been fixed. God was ruled out 
by the savants, always sceptical towards the 
supernatural belief in a personal deity. The 
emphasis has always been on ethics; human 
nature, whether originally good or evil, is capable 
of improvement through human effort. Later 
developments in China’s religious history only 
served to fill in more content within the outlines 
that had already been defined. The introduc¬ 
tion of Buddhism from India marked indeed an 
important epoch. But the atheistic philosophy 
of primitive Buddhism certainly did not serve as 
a new point of departure, though Buddhism did 
succeed in bringing a note into Chinese life less 
this-worldly than the orthodox Confucianists 
would have it. 

This naturalistic-humanistic tendency, how¬ 
ever, prevailed among the intelligentsia only. 
Parallel to it, a quite different movement was 
going on among the masses. To them religion 
did mean something supernatural and super¬ 
human, though very iU-defined. The problems 
of the existence of a supreme being and of life 
after death were only dimly raised, and never 
clearly answered. 

So much for the religious history of China. 
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Two other things ought to be pointed out in this 
connection : in the first place, Chinese naturalism 
and humanism, though not theistic, have cosmic 
roots; man and namre are both parts of the 
same cosmos. Thus the Baconian conception 
of conquest of nature has never occurred to the 
Chinese mind, with the possible exception of 
Hsiun-tzu. Harmony with, rather than exploita¬ 
tion of, nature is the ideal of life. This perhaps 
explains why science has not been developed in 
China. 

The second thing to bear in mind is the 
catholic attitude of the Chinese towards all values 
of life—truth, goodness, etc. The Chinese min d 
is essentially comprehensive and tolerant, not 
exclusive and dogmatic, with the possible ex¬ 
ception of certain orthodox Confucianists. This 
explains why eclectic religious movements have 
appeared again and again, and also why Con¬ 
fucianism, Buddhism and Taoism, different as 
they are, have lived together under the same roof 
in perfect peace and harmony. 

What Forces are Moulding Modern China ? 

Two western ideals or forces have deeply 
stirred the soul of China : science and nationalism. 
It has already been pointed out that science in the 
modern sense has not been developed in China^ 
because the idea of exploiting nature was practi¬ 
cally unknown. Nationalism is similarly a neiu 
idea, because hitherto loyalty has always been 
centred upon the person of an individual or a 
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group of individuals, but never upon the nation 
as a whole. Successive defeats and humiliations 
inflicted by foreign powers during the last 
century, the intense poverty within the nation, 
and the splendid example set by Japan, have 
served to produce the combined effect of making 
China a willing admirer and advocate of western 
science and nationalism. Witness the rise of 
modern schools and other institutions in China, 
the sending of her sons and daughters abroad to 
study, the establishment of the republican form of 
government, and the recent national revolution 
with its high aspirations. How can we explain 
this development ? One important reason is 
that science and nationalism, as they have come 
from the West, are both non-theistic, and are 
therefore quite in keeping with the humanistic 
and naturalistic heritage of China (though it 
should be pointed out here that neitlier science 
nor nationaUsm need necessarily be on a natural¬ 
istic and humanistic basis). 

The present mood of Chinese thinkers leads 
them not only to refuse to accept theism, but also 
to refuse to listen to an idealistic interpretation 
of life. The “ controversy ” over metaphysics 
and science which took place some seven years 
ago is a perfect illustration of this mood. The 
following is a brief summary : 

In 1923 Mr Carson Chang, a disciple of Eucken 
and Bergson, gave a lecture, in which he said 
that science, which is based on definite laws and 
fixed standards, cannot be applied in the field of 
ethics, for science is objective, analytic and based 
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on the law of causality, whereas life is subjective, 
synthetic and free. To this Mr Ting Wen-chiang 
replied, that the fact that science has not been 
able to work out any uniform objective standard 
for the solution of life’s problems so far does not 
mean that it never will in the future. This con¬ 
troversy went on for a year, and many scholars 
took part in it. Even to-day we hear echoes of 
it in the press. 

In this connection Dr Hu Shih’s philosophical 
creed, which he wrote at the time of the con¬ 
troversy, is worth quoting. He is one of the 
foremost thinkers of modern China, and a disciple 
of John Dewey. He says: 

In this naturalistic universe, where both space and 
time are infinite, this two-handed creature man, whose 
average height is five feet six and whose longest life does 
not exceed a hundred years, is truly infinitesimal. In this 
universe everything is governed by the laws of nature. 
The life of man is ruled by the law of causation. All his 
activities are urged on by the relentless force of the natural 
Struggle for existence, and his so-called freedom is indeed 
very limited. However, in this universe this creature man 
has his proper place and value. His brain and his two 
hands have helped him to make instruments, and through 
various means he has succeeded in creating a bit of 
civilization. Not only has^he subdued many animals; he 
has also investigated into the operations of nature, and 
by formulating the laws of nature he has been able to 
control nature. The increase in his wisdom naturally 
increases his power. Yet Ws increased wisdom has also 
broadened his vision and heightened his imagination. He 
used to worship animals and fear gods and ghosts, but 
gradually he has freed himself from these primitive 
reliefs and conditions. ... In this naturalistic universe 
there IS opportunity for the free exercise of our “ creative 
intelligence.” 
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What is Christianity ? 

Such being China’s past heritage and present 
mood, we must first of all know what Christianity 
is, before we can answer the question whether 
China needs it or not. Throughout the cen¬ 
turies Christianity has stood for many different 
things. Broadly speaking, three views have 
gained supremacy at one time or another; they 
may be termed the metaphysical, the mystical 
and the ethical. The view that regards history 
as a divine drama, converging upon and radiating 
from one point, viz., the incarnation, crucifixion 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ, is typical of the 
first. This includes St Paul, Augustine, Calvin 
and the present “ Barthian ” movement on the 
continent of Europe. The view that regards 
Christian life as the soul’s communion with God 
and the view that regards the Church as a divine, 
human, mystical fellowship, are illustrative of the 
second. This includes St John, all the great 
mystics of the Medieval Ages and the present 
Church-centric groups, such as the Eastern 
Orthodox and the Anglo-Catholics. Lastly, the 
third view is represented by all those who regard 
the transformation of the individual (individual 
gospel) and of society (social gospel) as the 
central task of Christianity. This is the line of 
tradition from St James through the evangelists, 
social reformers, down to W. Rauschenbusch. It 
must be pointed out here that these three types 
of Christianity are really complementary to each 
other, and abuses result only when they are made 
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mutually exclusive. The first view emphasizes 
the transcendent and eternal nature of God, the 
second the intimate and immediate character of 
man’s religious experience, and the third the 
social and moral efficacy and fruitage of Christ¬ 
ianity. As a matter of fact the transcendent, the 
immediate and the transforming are all clearly 
and strikingly expressed in the life of Jesus Christ. 
It is here that the Christian norm must be sought. 
In and through and beyond all the varieties of the 
Christian theologies the essence of the Christian 
Gospel must and does shine: “ God is and rules,” 
or to be more explicit: “ God is love, and His Son 
should reign in the universe. In the life of Jesus 
Christ God’s love and purpose is fully revealed. 
Man regains his divine sonship through Jesus 
Christ, and becomes the co-worker of God in 
building up the Kingdom of God.” Such is the 
simple, profound and eternal Gospel. 


Does China need Christianity ? 

The question can now be answered. It is true 
that botli according to her religious heritage and 
her present mood, China feels no conscious need 
of Christianity. But does it therefore follow that 
Christianity has no critique to offer to a culture 
which is naturalistic and humanistic ? 

Secular civilization is indeed not to meet whole¬ 
sale condemnation from a Christian point of view. 
Except in its denial of the spiritual forces at work, 
there is much in it that is akin to the spiritual. 
The Chinese philosophy of life : “ To live and to 
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let live,” the modem scientific spirit and demo¬ 
cratic ideal—all belong to this category. Indeed, 
from a Christian standpoint, we must recognize 
God’s revelation in aU these things. 

Further, a Christian can afford to be lenient, 
for he knows that secularist tendencies are often 
nothing but reaction against a Christian Church 
which is too insincere and divided to live up to 
its professions. Preaching would be an easy 
task if historical Christianity had not failed. But 
because it has failed, preaching is now so difficult 
and ineffective. 

But having made all these allowances, the 
Christian critique of secularism must stand. 
Man cannot be self-sufficient; he must be rooted 
in the cosmos. Ethics must have a metaphysical 
basis ; in other words, man needs God. As a 
matter of fact, all forms of naturalism and human¬ 
ism ultimately fall back on faith in God, for the 
simple reason that the emergence of higher values 
can never be adequately explained if God does 
not exist. Take for example Bertrand Russell’s 
“ free man’s worship ” or Hu Shih’s natural¬ 
istic creed. How did man come to worship 
his ideal in a world which has been created by 
blind forces, and which is destined to destmc- 
tion ? Flow could “ creative intelligence ” and 
freedom emerge in man, while the whole universe 
is governed by the law of causation ? Further, 
secular idealism necessarily requires faith in God 
for its realization. For instance, take the impli¬ 
cation of the ideal of democracy; universality 
should be its very essence. But witness the 
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present world, with all its racial prejudice, national 
jingoism, class hatred and war psychology. 
Where is democracy ? How can democracy 
become a fact, if man is not moved by the Chris¬ 
tian truth that before God are all equal? So 
secular idealism depends on Christian theism, 
both for explanation and for realization. 

Now for China Christianity has a specific 
message in addition. China’s religious history, 
indeed, is a splendid example of tolerance and 
catholicity. But this very tolerant and catholic 
attitude indicates a desire, a longing for a dynamic 
synthesis of the ethical with the religious, the 
practical with the mystical, and the immanent 
with the transcendent. In Jesus Christ we have 
the living embodiment of this synthesis ; in Him 
is the satisfaction for the longing of China’s soul. 
Further, Chinese civilization has to a large extent 
been living on its past vitality. The Confucian- 
Buddhistic civilization has practically spent its 
force, and modern China is aspiring towards high 
ideals without much spiritual help from her past. 
Where is she to look for spiritual reinforcement ? 
Let us listen to the following eulogy of Jesus by a 
Chinese communistic leader : “ I wish that the 
warm emotions of Jesus Christ and His lofty spirit 
and character could be injected into the blood of 
our race.” China is confronted with a truly 
unprecedented task, and a refusal to tap the 
spiritual reservoir of Christianity can only mean 
loss to herself. 
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Hon> is China to accept Christianity ? 

Taldng for granted that China does need 
Christianity, how is Christianity to be presented 
so that China will accept it? Here indeed we 
need to be very humble, for it is in this realm that 
mistakes have been made, and from now on we 
must ask for the continuous presence of God’s 
guiding hand. Christianity was forced upon 
China by the so-called Christian powers, with the 
full approval of Christian missionaries, for the 
latter believed that in so doing they were fulfill¬ 
ing the will of God I As a result “ toleration 
clauses ” were incorporated in the treaties. In 
missionary schools religious education and ser¬ 
vices were put on a compulsory basis. This was 
the cause of the Boxer Risiag of 1900, and of 
the recent anti-religious movement. The indict¬ 
ment against Christianity is that it is not only a 
form of superstition, but also that it is a means 
of exploitation used by foreign powers, and a 
de-nationalizing influence. Our answer is, that 
while this indictment may have certain founda¬ 
tion, yet Christianity per se is none of these things. 

In order to demonstrate that Christianity can be 
dissociated from superstition and the economic 
and political interests of foreign powers, there 
has been under way the so-called indigenization 
movement within the Christian Church. The 
realization of the threefold principle—self-support¬ 
ing, self-governing and self-propagating—and of 
organic Christian unity, is the outstanding feature 
of this movement. The underlying philosophy 
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of the whole movement is that religion must be 
based on first-hand experience. What has been 
transplanted from the West is necessarily second¬ 
hand. Buddhism was accepted as a Chinese faith 
only after innumerable Chinese priests, pilgrims 
and scholars had consecrated their lives as be¬ 
lievers and interpreters in this faith. Christianity 
must undergo a similar process. 

Christianity is primarily a form of life, and life 
must first of all be lived before it can be preached. 
The writer believes that Christianity will catch 
the imagination of the Chinese people when, and 
only when, the Christians can actually demon¬ 
strate a life where God’s love reigns. As this is 
more easily said than done, we need to be very 
humble here. 

Conclusion 

In the above we have dealt with China’s past 
heritage and present mood, and also the “ what ” 
the “ why ” and the “ how ” of the Christian 
message in relation to China. Will China ever 
become a Christian nation ? God alone can 
answer this question, especially as the whole Chris¬ 
tian group represents less than i per cent of China’s 
vast population. To some extent at least the 
answer will depend on us. Our understanding of 
the Christian Gospel, our ability to live up to our 
profession, our knowledge of the strength and 
weakness of secularism—all these factors are in¬ 
volved. The task is difficult, but it is a challeng¬ 
ing and hopeful one, especially if God wiUs it. 
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TO THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE 

V. V. ZENKOVSKY 

I T is no exaggeration to call our epoch a critical 
one. First of all mankind is passing through 
a series of very acute outward crises, which cause 
great upheavals in our economic and social life 
and which react upon national and interracial 
relations. And at the same time we become 
aware of even more profound spiritual shocks, 
which seem to shake the very soil upon which, so 
far, our life has been established. All the funda¬ 
mental elements which have built up our spiritual 
world have passed through an immense revolu¬ 
tion. Never until now has the world known 
such a bitter struggle between religious and anti- 
religious forces. Epochs of religious wars and 
persecutions were epochs of clash between differ¬ 
ent religious systems. But to-day we witness a 
successful attack against faith itself; conscious 
unbelief rises against religion. This struggle 
between religious and anti-religious forces is the 
most acute and the most important factor in the 
spiritual crisis of our days. 

This is at least our Russian outlook. Else- 
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where the struggle between religious and anti- 
religious forces goes on under a veneer of cultured 
forms and but rarely reveals itself in its real 
character. But in Russia the anti-Christian 
movement attacks faith openly. It is upheld by 
a government which makes it impossible for the 
believers to defend Christianity. The propa¬ 
ganda of godlessness has become almost obli¬ 
gatory in all Russian schools, theatres and 
barracks. At the same time many churches 
are closed, ministers of religion are persecuted, 
and religious education is becoming well-nigh 
impossible. Men are discharged for attending 
Divine Service or for keeping ikons in their 
homes. The organization of the godless has 
immense sums at its disposal. Its anti-religious 
publications, all burning with hatred of Christi¬ 
anity, are printed and spread in innumerable 
copies. 

What happens in Russia is exceptional, and 
the Christian world has good reasons to protest 
against the persecution of religion in Russia. 
But we must not forget that in Russia we 
see only the first skirmishes between Christian 
and anti-Christian forces. The struggle against 
Christianity is being waged everywhere. Placid 
neutrality is becoming impossible. Everyone 
has to decide on which side he will stand in this 
struggle between Religion and Unbelief. We 
are forced to choose, and we must be able to 
give a clear answer to the challenge. 

And yet we have to admit that the spiritual 
state of mankind is greatly weakened by a deep 
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and fatal feeling of discontent which expresses 
itself in curious contradictions. In an epoch 
which prides itself on its realism and its practical 
spirit we suddenly see a remarkable growth of 
utopias, a tendency to create day-dreams of what 
is not, but what the soul thirsts for. The passion¬ 
ate longing for freedom and the subtle cult of 
individualism live side by side with an impetuous 
revolutionary spirit and with primitive methods 
of social activity. Without exaggerating we 
may speak of a deep-rooted spiritual illness, of 
a spiritual breakdown. What is the outstanding 
cause of this spiritual crisis ? It is to be found 
in the attitude of contemporary culture towards 
Christianity. Active godlessness cannot com¬ 
pletely throw off the dominion of the Christian 
ideal, and it falls therefore inevitably into perver¬ 
sion, violence and fanaticism. Nowhere has the 
connection with Christianity been completely and 
definitely severed. Active unbelief strives with 
all its might to trample underfoot, to kill within 
itself, all that it has received from Christianity. 
Thus unbelief passes over into a passionate 
struggle against Christianity. The very fact that 
unbelief cannot assume an indifferent attitude 
towards Christianity, that it burns with so passion¬ 
ate a hatred towards it, is the best proof that it 
has not severed itself completely from Christian¬ 
ity. Christianity has become part of history, as its 
inherent force and as its central theme. History 
continues to be Christo-centric. This appHes 
not only to believers, but to unbelievers, who 
cannot remain indifferent towards Christianity. 
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It is a sad paradox that indifference can be only 
found among those who call themselves Christ¬ 
ians, while in the non-Christian camp feelings 
about Christianity are passionately acute. TWs 
is the proof that the attitude towards Christianity 
is the central theme of contemporary life. It is 
round this theme that all the most essential and 
decisive movements of our epoch crystallize 
themselves. 

We have to live in this epoch ; we have to face 
the acute conflict and to make the inevitable 
choice of taking up arms for one side or the other. 
This choice demands not only decision, but 
wisdom ; it demands a clear understanding of the 
conflicting trends. Our decision will be of im¬ 
portance not only for ourselves; it will deter¬ 
mine the path of history. This lays an immense 
responsibility on us. At the same time it is a 
source of joy that we are called to live in such a 
great, creative epoch. 

To throw more light on this essential problem 
which we have to face, we should try to get a 
clear conception of the opposing sides; we 
should understand their different viewpoint on 
all vital problems. Then, in the clear light of 
knowledge, we must decide what action we will 
take. 

I 

The Essence and Roofs of Naturalism 

The essential opposite of Christianity is 
Naturalism, i.e. a conception of nature and man 
which leaves no place for God. The anti- 
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Christian conception of the world finds its 
expression in other ways as well; for instance 
in materialism which denies the existence of a 
spiritual world, and in humanism which looks 
upon man as the apex of the world. But the 
final development of all these movements is 
revealed in naturalism. 

The historical roots of naturalism are to be 
found in deism. Deism admits that the world 
has been created by God, but declares that after 
the creation of the world God stands in no 
relation whatsoever towards it. In other words, 
that the world finally lives its own “ natural life,” 
and that it is wholly subjected to the laws wWch 
have been fixed once and for all. It is impossible 
for God to interfere in the life of the world; 
miracles cannot exist. But if nature has an 
independent life, the surmise becomes inevitable 
that it has had an independent life always; no 
“ creation ” of the world can have taken place; 
the world is eternal, without beginning, without 
end. Thus naturalism excludes the supernatural. 

The system of naturalism worked itself out 
slowly, frequently in connection with pantheism 
which taught the divinity of the world itself. 
But the final development of naturalism came 
only towards the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The progress of natural science seemed to corrob¬ 
orate the mechanical explanation of nature and 
the general principles of naturahsm. During the 
second half of the nineteenth century this system 
was triumphantly sure of its indomitable force. 
The expulsion of God from the world became 
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almost an axiom which seemed surely to be 
founded on scientific knowledge. When in the 
nineteenth century psychology began to develop 
as a science it too followed the trend of natural¬ 
ism. For religion there remained no room, 
except in the sphere of individual experience. It 
is ^ typical* that a well-known modern thinker 
(Simmel) has said that the religion of our times 
can only be “ musical,” i.e. that religious fife can 
be expressed neither in words nor in creative 
actions, that it is a matter of mere feehng. 

Of course naturalism does away with the very 
conception of God. It is ready to admit the 
existence of certain religious experiences as a 
psychological fact, but it cannot accept that these 
experiences possess actual force or objective 
meaning. Naturalism proceeds to explain every¬ 
thing by “ natural causes.” When it has to face 
unfathomable facts, it states that for the present we 
are unable to explain them ; or it says that there 
exists in the world something “ irrational ” but 
perfectly “ natural.” Thus the system of natural¬ 
ism not only renders the religious conception of 
the world superfluous and meaningless, but it 
attempts to include our religious life witliin its 
own view as it strives to explain all religious 
phenomena psychologically. This deprives re¬ 
ligious individual experience of all objective 
rneaning, tr^sforming it into subjective sensa¬ 
tions and spiritual aspirations, which spring from 
certain natural causes. Man becomes finally a 
part of nature and of its system. 
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The Place of Man in the System of Naturalism 

The affinity of man to other living beings and 
his subjection to the general laws of nature are so 
evident that it was inevitable that he should be 
incorporated into the system of naturalism. But 
it was not easy to take this step, because natural¬ 
ism denies all that is above nature, and man has 
many aspirations that set him above nature. Not 
only is man part of nature, but he can also investi¬ 
gate and study nature ; the knowledge of nature 
allows him to subject it to his will. Moreover, 
man is not merely a part of the system of cause 
and effect, he is conscious of freedom. His soul 
is full of aspirations towards ideals, which he 
wants to serve quite independently of any kind of 
causation. Man is part of the system of nature 
—so much is true. But at the same time he can 
(even though not fully) throw off the dominion 
of nature. He can set himself in opposition 
to it. It was therefore not easy to include the 
whole of man in the system of naturalism, even 
though such a step was inevitable and logical. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century a 
conception was adopted by many profound 
thinkers which strove to retain, though in a 
half-hearted way, the reality of man’s higher life. 
This tendency arose because of the immense 
danger of logical determinism {i.e. complete 
subjection to the law of cause and effect). For 
such determinism cannot admit the freedom of 
man or his responsibility, and thus destroys the 
chief incentive for man’s activity. It imprisons 
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man within the nattow limits of cause and effect 
and undermines the motives for self-improve¬ 
ment, If man is completely incorporated into 
the system of nature, the only tiling that remains 
for him to do is to live according to the natural 
instincts of his soul, and to cease to force himself 
to any effort, because all effort is only a delusion. 
In fact naturalism leads to amorality; it trans¬ 
forms morality into a means of self-control and 
into a rationalistic system. 


The Place of Morality in the System of Naturalism 

If man is purely and simply a part of the system 
of nature, how can we find a basis for moral life ? 
Values disappear, because nature knows only of 
facts and their logical causes. The central moral 
idea of goodness is either deprived of all meaning 
or else it is simply a law of life based on reason 
and egoism. A naturalistic morality lowers man. 
The dignity of man, his belief in his own self. Ins 
longing to sacrifice himself for something holy— 
all these become empty words, futile pretensions 
without foundation. All through the nineteenth 
century attempts were made to build an ethical 
teaching on the basis of naturalism. But in all 
cases in which these attempts remained wi thin the 
limits of naturalism, no ethical teaching ensued. 
When, on the other hand, a truly ethical system 
was built up, the limits of naturalism were tran¬ 
scended. Attempts to keep within the frontiers 
of naturalism were not only made in books, but 
also in actual practice, and this caused the under- 
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mining of morality and the outburst of amorality 
through which we are passing now. There 
came a time when amorality became fashionable, 
especially when presented in an aesthetic garb. 
And in the empty place, vacated by morality, 
the propaganda of class-hatred sprang up. Con¬ 
temptuously Christian morality was termed a 
bourgeois morality. The poison of amorality 
wiU make itself felt for a long time still in 
European life. 

But at all times the deeper minds have been 
dissatisfied with such a position. The impossi¬ 
bility of forcing morality into the system of 
naturalism caused them to modify naturalism 
partly or systematically. The most prominent 
representative of this tendency—^Kant—built up 
a system of autonomous morality, which was 
founded on the principle of a freedom transcen- 
dentally inherent in men. “ Pure wiU with its 
categorical imperative” meant that man, in so 
far as he was moral, could overstep the limits 
of nature and become freed from the power 
of causality. This was the salvation not only of 
morality but also of creativity, for the dignity of 
man was thus restored, and possibilities of moral 
enthusiasm and inspired impulse were given. 
The belief in the importance of personality, the 
right of every human being to attain freedom, 
self-recognition, the mysterious truth of the 
moral law—^which is our beacon-light quite inde- 
pehdently of the laws of nature—all this is truly 
pregnant with a meaning that can inspire and 
allure. The transcendental ethics of Kant made 
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ethical idealism possible and justified the belief 
in man, of which Rousseau was the inspired 
prophet. But, while the teaching of Rousseau 
may be characterized as the teaching of the 
“ radical goodness ” of man, Kant gave expres¬ 
sion to the teaching of the “ radical evil ” of 
human nature. The independence and freedom 
of the moral sphere in us did not hide from his 
gaze the darkness of our soul, the profound, fatal 
rift in it, all that Dostoievsky named “ the 
underground.” 


The Dissolution of Naturalism 

The nineteenth century was not only the 
century of the rise of naturalism. It was also to 
witness its downfall and dissolution. The ex¬ 
clusion of God from nature led to the teaching 
of “ blind necessity.” It increased the import¬ 
ance of chance in the life of nature. Nature 
became darkened for man and lost its rationality 
and goodness. A merciless, destructive, mutual 
hostility took its place. Recently, however, 
natural science has passed through a deep 
reaction and has begun to retreat from its ex¬ 
treme positions. At the same time the study of 
the limits of knowledge has gradually prepared a 
profound and thorough revolution in our under¬ 
standing of nature. Tins new understanding has 
revealed the relativeness and false pretences of 
naturalism, which is now no longer considered as 
a necessary consequence of scientific thought. 

But the most serious blow against naturalism 
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was the discovery of the impossibility of under¬ 
standing man’s moral life on the naturalistic basis. 
The conception of the moral sphere as a sphere 
of freedom from nature’s causality opposed the 
basic assumptions of the naturalistic view of man. 
Moreover, it became evident that it was impos¬ 
sible to give a reasonable basis to ethics outside 
religion. Perhaps the crucial turning-point in the 
revelation of the ethical strivings of the nineteenth 
century was the Confessions of Tolstoy. In it he 
expresses simply, yet irrefutably, the thought that 
m^n requires a personal, purely individual link 
with the absolute as a basis for his moral life. 
Still more important was all that Dostoievsky 
revealed to the world’s moral consciousness. 
He showed us the “underground,” the hidden 
life of man. Dostoievsky made us understand 
that in the depths of our soul there exists a dark, 
terrible abyss, from which it is impossible to be 
saved with the aid of moral ideas alone. The 
genius of Dostoievsky revealed the disorder of 
man, the chaos within him, his helplessness and 
his deep need of a religious foundation for 
personal life. 

Another important factor which contributed to 
the breakdown of naturalism in the nineteenth 
century was the extraordinary interest in utopias. 
We might have thought that there would have 
been no room on the soil of naturalism for day¬ 
dreams and utopias, because both history and 
nature were governed by strict causality and there 
could be no place for man’s creative impulse. 
And yet in the nineteenth century one utopia 
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followed the other. The utopia of Marx about 
the kingdom of freedom, curiously bound up 
with economic materialism and with severe 
causality, was carried over into Communism in 
the twentieth century. These utopias prove 
very clearly that it is impossible for man to live 
only in that which is, and that he demands to 
transform reality in a creative manner. In this 
tendency to create utopias, in this active idealism 
the religious forces inherent in man once more 
become obvious. The followers of these utopias 
believe in them so passionately and enthusiastic¬ 
ally that they are willing to give their life for 
them and to sacrifice other men for them. This 
love of utopias is not simply an inconsistency. 
It is also a proof that man’s religious sentiment 
cannot be suppressed. 

The system of naturalism, which the spirit of 
godlessness opposed to Christianity, was a fail¬ 
ure and crumbled away. Unbelief can find no 
support from science because its true foundation 
is subjective rather than objective. It lies in the 
principle of freedom within ourselves. In con¬ 
sequence of the freedom granted to men they are 
at liberty to separate themselves from God. In 
their pride they strive to manage without God. 
But this rebellion remains fruitless and impotent. 
Unbelief is a possible attitude ; but it is difficult 
for unbelief to protect itself. While it desires 
freedom, it makes us prisoners of nature and cuts 
the wings of that very freedom which gave birth 
to it. But do the falseness of naturalism and 
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the sterility of unbelief prove the truth and the 
creative force of Christianity? To answer this 
question we must show how Christianity deals 
with the problems which naturalism is powerless 
to solve. 

II 

The Church as Source and Keeper of Christian 
Teaching 

We must now pass on to the description of 
Christian teaching. But how shall we approach 
it ? During the long centuries of its existence the 
Christian world has not been able to preserve the 
unity of Christ’s teaching, as it was written down 
in the Gospels and manifested in the lives of 
Christians. The author of this chapter is a mem¬ 
ber of the Orthodox Church, and is therefore 
stating the Orthodox conception of Christian 
doctrine. The reader must keep this in mind. 

The doctrine of Christianity is preserved in 
the Church. How are we to understand this ? 
For the Orthodox the source of truth is not only 
the Holy Scriptures, but also the Sacred Tradi¬ 
tion. Not only the New Testament, but also 
the life of the Church stands in close union with 
the manifestation of the Holy Spirit. Christ has 
built up His Church on earth, which lives by the 
outpouring of the grace of the Holy Spirit. 
Therefore Christianity is not only a doctrine, a 
system of abstract ideas and moral obligations. It 
is rather a living, actual, true reality; it is hfe 
itself, it is the Church, which gives not only en¬ 
lightenment and power, but also a sacramental 
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communion with God. Therefore Christian 
teaching cannot be conceived only as teaching. 
We must live the Christian life and stand in com¬ 
munion with God by participating in the sacra¬ 
ments. We must not only fathom the truth of 
Christianity with our minds, but also become 
conscious of its truth and strength in all our life. 
It is necessary that we should live in Christ, that 
all our being should tend towards Him; that we 
should be humble; that our hearts should be 
made pure and that our souls should be illumined 
by His Light. Therein lies the difficulty of 
fathoming Christ’s teaching. It can never be 
fully taken in by the mind alone, for it demands a 
complete union with Christ. This is jaith, a faith 
which wiU not only give us knowledge of God, 
but which is in itself an abiding in God, a com¬ 
munion with Him, a life in God. Faith is no 
“ psychological experience,” it is not a purely sub¬ 
jective state of the mind ; it is a communion with 
God; in it our Lord Himself speaks to us. Our 
God—^we believe, we know it—^is always with us; 
but our heart is continually withdrawing itself 
from God, so that our spiritual eyesight grows 
dim. Yet if our heart is wholly and deeply given 
to God, our Lord will reveal Himself to us. In 
the Church, which is no outward building or 
organization, but which is the Body of Christ, a 
divine, yet also a human organism, our Lord is 
revealed to us in various ways, but most of all in 
the Holy Eucharist, through which, according to 
the word of our Lord, Fie dwelleth in us (Jolin 
vi. 5 6). , 
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In the Orthodox conception Christ’s truth can¬ 
not be separated from the Church, for the truth 
of Christ has never been an abstract doctrine. 
Christ said: “ I am the way, the truth, and the 
life” (John xiv. 6). And this conception of 
truth and life as being one is expressed in the 
Church, which preserves Christ’s teaching, which 
reveals the path of salvation, and gives us new life. 
Themfore one can only understand the essence of 
Christianity fully if one lives within the Church. 
This must be kept in mind as we pass on to the 
description of Christian doctrine. 

God and the World 

To understand Christian teaching in its relation 
to the spiritual struggle of our days it is first of all 
necessary to get a clear conception of the relation 
between God and the world. God created the 
world. This means that the world is not without 
a beginning, that it was not created of its own 
will, but that it was called into existence by God, 
Who exists outside and independently of the 
world. This teaching concerning the creation 
of the world is the only acceptable one, because 
it begins by clearly separating the absolute from 
creation. The world, as we know it, is a con¬ 
tinuous stream of changes, and in it we cannot find 
a beginning or an end. In order to get a true 
conception of the world we must find its founda¬ 
tion, and this can be found only outside the 
world, i.e. it cannot be found among what is 
created. It must be absolute. 
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The relations between the absolute and the 
created world cannot be understood in terms of 
pantheism, for if the absolute is but the substance 
of the world, the warp and woof of all its phe¬ 
nomena, then the absolute is inseparably bound 
up with them. It takes part in the changes, and 
thereby ceases to be truly absolute. The world 
can also not be born from the absolute. If this 
were the case, the world itself would become the 
absolute. Neither can it be the emanation of the 
absolute (System of Plotinus), for then it would 
be but a weakened kind of absolute, of the same 
substance as the absolute. Only the conception 
of creation gives a concise, clear relationship 
between the absolute and the world. God 
created the world, not because He was forced to 
do so, but of His own free choice. The created 
world is creation in every part of it. Thus the 
sphere of God and the sphere of man do not inter¬ 
mingle, and yet they are not separated one from 
the other. If the world is created by God, it 
cannot sustain itself aU alone; it needs God. 
The Creator of the world is also its Providence. 

Man belongs to the created world, but he 
is placed above the rest of nature. He was 
fashioned in the image of God; he received gifts 
which gave him the possibility of becoming “ the 
son of God ” (through grace, not by nature). In 
man freedom is the shining forth of God’s image ; 
but this freedom becomes a creative force only 
when we stand in communion with God. When 
man tore himself away from God his attempt to 
be independent of God led to sin, to his downfall. 
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This brought disorder not only into the life of 
man, who henceforth became subjected to death, 
but into the whole life of nature (Rom. vii. 
20-22). The fall of the first man did not com¬ 
pletely destroy the power of God within man. It 
did not take away from him the image of God 
which had been granted to him, but it rendered 
this image dim, made it powerless, hid it, so that 
it required God’s help to become once more a 
creative force. 


The Tragedy of Human Life 

Through the fall of man, evil entered the 
world; man was not the source of evil, 
but through man, tempted by evil, it entered 
the world. The shadow of death fell across 
the whole world and brought confusion into the 
midst of the order originally created in the 
world and in man. Thus history began. To 
the present day evil reigns in the world, destroy¬ 
ing and tempting. If the course of history were 
only determined by human nature, it would be an 
eternal interplay of light and darkness, of good 
and evil, of creation and destruction, of love and 
hatred. There is so much that is tragic in history 
as well as in the life of the individual, and the fatal 
power of evil passions is so destructive, that we 
are sometimes driven to think that life is constant 
tragedy. There are times when evil triumphs 
with such insolence, with so little restraint, that 
the most courageous souls despair and life loses 
all its flavour. In the current of history, wars and 
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revolutions speed past like terrible storms break¬ 
ing up and sweeping away century-old values. 
Even in the individual life, in family relations, in 
the midst of peace and goodness, we see innumer¬ 
able misunderstandings, passions, evil impulses, 
sicloiess . . . and death continues triumphant, 
rendering life meaningless, filling the soul with 
anguish and unbearable distress. 

Christ our Saviour 

But life is not constant tragedy; it is not only an 
interplay of light and shadow. It contains also the 
power of goodness, truth and love. This power 
is Christ, our Lord and Saviour. He descended 
upon earth, became incarnate; in a mysterious 
manner He united divine and human nature, and 
by the fact of His incarnation sanctified human 
nature. He opened for us the road to trans¬ 
figuration and deification. Christ was verily 
God and verily man. The mystery of His deity 
and humanity is the mystery of our salvation, 
which could neither be attained by human 
strength alone, nor be fulfilled without the par¬ 
ticipation of man. The incarnation of God, our 
Lord, though revealing to us the path of salva¬ 
tion, could not give us the strength to follow it. 
How then could men receive the strength needful 
for their salvation ? This was accomplished on 
Golgotha and by the Resurrection. Our Lord 
accepted death; His love conquered the power 
of death which dominated the world, and His 
resurrection revealed to the sinful world the path 
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to salvation. Sin, which was crushing mankind, 
was redeemed, and a new life began, a life in our 
Lord, through our mysterious communion with 
Him. This communion we receive in the Holy 
Eucharist, for He said : “ He that eateth of My 
flesh, and drinketh My blood, dwelleth in Me, and 
I in him ” (John vi. 56). Our Lord created His 
Church, which is His Body. He created within 
the Church, in this divine and human organism, 
a grace-giving environment for our regenera¬ 
tion. The teaching of Christ calls us to an 
inner transfiguration of our whole being. And 
in a living communion with Him, by means of 
the Holy Eucharist, we receive strength for this 
transfiguration. 

The Church of Christ, to which all who are 
baptized in the name of the Holy Trinity belong, 
takes away from us in baptism the power of 
original sin and creates an environment for our 
inner development. The taking away of original 
sin frees us from its burden, but does not make us 
holy. It only opens for us the path to spiritual 
transfiguration and salvation. The idea of sal¬ 
vation occupies the central position. It was for 
the sake of our salvation that God became man, 
that He, our Lord, suffered the cross and death, 
and rose from the dead. We must seek God’s 
help for our salvation. We must thirst for 
salvation. So long as we are drunk with the 
love of life we do not see its tragedy, its blind 
alleys, its horrors, and we may forget to seek 
salvation; we may believe that we need it not. 
But when we begin to understand the terrible 
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tragedy of life, the senselessness and horror of 
death, then will we be able to understand that the 
Gospel is truly “ Glad Tidings.” 

But even if we thirst for salvation, tliis does not 
mean that we have found it. The road to salva¬ 
tion is revealed to us only through repentance for 
our sins. Without repentance God will not reveal 
Himself to us; without it the grace of the Holy 
Spirit will not penetrate into our heart. 

We Orthodox believe that men are not saved 
separately, but together with others, in the Church, 
in a vital unity which can be attained only through 
love of Christ and communion with Him. But 
salvation is attained not only within the Church, 
but through the Church; for it is attained not by 
our efforts, not by our merits, but by the grace of 
God abiding in the Church. We are, however, 
convinced diat though salvation is attained by 
God’s power, it is attained on condition that man 
should voluntarily give himself up to God ; i.e. it 
presupposes the free wiU of man. This means 
that the effort of man, his turning to God, is 
necessary for God to be able to save him through 
divine grace. We are not speaking of man’s 
conduct, but of his heart. The heart can be 
purified only through repentance, through prayer, 
through inward spiritual struggle. Good works 
which do not spring from this inner concentra¬ 
tion in God are powerless. In this concentration 
on the inner life, in this purifying of the heart, lies 
the chief difference between the mystical ethics 
given to us by Christ and the morality of humani- 
tarianism, which expects to create a “ new man ” 
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by means of social reforms and outward influences. 
The coming of God’s Kingdom, both in the hfe of 
the individual and in the life of nations, depends on 
their spiritual maturity, not on outward progress. 

The Christian Way 

Through the development of our inner life we 
acquire the capacity of seeing ourselves as we are. 
When our Christian consciousness develops the 
disorder of our inner life is revealed, and we see 
the chaos in our heart. The Christian task is first 
of all an effort at overcoming oneself, an ascetic 
work upon one’s own nature. The contemporary 
conception of asceticism implies a renunciation 
of the world. But this is completely erroneous. 
The exact meaning of the word “asceticism” 
is the exercise of our strength. We are obliged 
to live a pure wholesome life if we want to excel 
in athletics. How much more must our life 
be pure and wholesome if we hope to advance 
in spiritual life. The struggle between evil and 
good is being waged continuously in the depths 
of our being ; for evil sends its arrows especially 
against those who are seeking that which is good. 
It is necessary to “ walk warily.” We must 
throw off the fascination of temptation; the path 
of the Christian is the path of the Cross. Every 
one of us bears his own cross; every one has to 
overcome his own nature, so as to set himself free 
from temptation and to gain creative strength. 

But a Christian cannot follow this path unless 
he receives help from God. God told St Paul 
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that “ his strength was made perfect in weakness.” 
Without humility, without repentance, the doors 
of the soul remain closed, and our Lord cannot 
enter. While seeking the help of God, we must 
hurnbly realize our spiritual poverty and strive to 
attain the grace of God through the blessing of 
the sacraments and of prayer. 


The Church of Christ 

All those who believe in Christ and love Him 
are united to Him in His love. This love reveals 
to us our unity in the Church, for the Church is 
the Body of Christ, a divine and human organism. 
The Church on earth is not simply a social and 
psychical association of believers. It is a very 
special reality, for in it, as in Christ, the divine and 
the human are freely united. Christianity can 
only live in the Church and in continual com¬ 
munion with the Church. Our Lord does not 
reveal Himself to each one of us separately as 
isolated individuals. In revealing Himself He 
unites us^ all in Himself. This togetherness in the 
Church is not always visible or consciously felt. 
Even the Church itself is not always visible in the 
completeness of her divine and human reality. 
That is why we repeat in the “ Credo,” “ I believe in 
one Catholic and Apostolic Church.” And if the 
Church reveals itself to us fully only as an object 
of faith, we can easily understand that the action 
of the Church upon the soul, the presence of the 
Church within us, is only revealed to our spiritual 
eyes, not to our earthly eyesight. The reality of 
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the Church cannot be conceived in an empirical 
way alone; but neither can it be conceived only 
mystically. It is only in the union of these two 
viewpoints, i.e. in faith, that we can fully grasp 
the truth about the Church. Faith is a miracle 
taking place within us. It is a vital, burning 
power; it is the capacity of being conscious of 
God. Faith does not separate the inner from the 
outer, for in it we do not only approach God but 
also recognize His presence in the world. We 
cannot awaken this faith in us artificially, for it is 
God’s gift to us. But we can and must seek faith, 
and it is in the Church where the fire of faith is 
never extinguished that individual man can find 
aid in his gropings for it. 

A Christian life is one of labour upon our own 
nature; it is a transfiguration of our inner life 
in Christ’s spirit. But our life upon earth 
is bound up with our fellow-men, our family, 
our relations, and the whole of mankind. We 
cannot isolate ourselves from these links. If we 
did so, we should become servants of egoism, 
not of love; we should be advancing towards 
spiritual death, not towards life. Similarly we 
cannot think of a Christian life outside the 
Church, which is the grace-giving centre of 
history. In the Church and with the Church 
God’s Kingdom upon earth is being realized. 


Christianity and our Times 

How are we to fulfil the Christian task in the 
conditions of our present time ? It is impossible, 
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it is sinful, to letire from contemporary life. 
Christ came down to this sinful world to regen¬ 
erate and save it. And we, His disciples, cannot 
act otherwise. But while entering into the life 
of our times, how are we to protect ourselves so 
as not to become its slaves, so as not to com¬ 
promise the power of Christ ? It is no simple 
artless life which surrounds us, but the com¬ 
plexity of modern civilization which has turned 
its back upon God and which tries to find a justi¬ 
fication for so doing in a naturalism which is 
developing into active and militant godlessness. 
It is true that not all in our time is dark. We can 
find much light and goodness in it. But how 
are we to get through this tangled maze without 
endangering our communion with God and the 
Church ? 

It is the process of “secularization,” Le. the 
separation of the various spheres of culture from 
the Church and from Christianity, which has 
caused the difficulties through which our times 
are passing. Christianity cannot remain a purely 
individual matter; it has always been and still is 
a creative force which regenerates the whole of 
life. The sundering of culture from the Church 
IS the tragedy of the Christian world and the 
tragedy of the Church. We must restore unity 
to culture and to the Church; we must link 
together contemporary life and Christianity. 
This goal can only be attained by making Christ¬ 
ianity the very foundation of culture, so that 
culture should develop organically on the Christ¬ 
ian basis. It cannot be attained by a purely 
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outward combination of culture and the Church. 
Is not the terrible struggle of unbelief against 
the Church a call to us to return to the com¬ 
pleteness of Christianity, so that the whole system 
of culture should become spiritually Christian ? 
The strength of unbelief lies in the fact that the 
Christianity of our days has become something 
which concerns only our inner life; it has lost 
vitality; it is no longer a creative force. Un¬ 
belief has gained strength from the weakness and 
languidness of Christians. And if we do not 
know how to enlighten and sanctify our con¬ 
temporary life in a Christian spirit, godlessness 
will grow and develop however empty it may be. 

We close with the same thought with which 
we began this chapter. The present age is an ex¬ 
ceptional one. It demands from us a clear and 
positive answer. On which side do we stand ? 
On the side of faith or against it ? Christianity 
is strong because of its truth. Naturalism fasci¬ 
nates us, because it demands no effort on our part, 
no work upon our own nature. In naturalism 
we find a seeming freedom from tragedy. But 
cheap optimism ends in the tragedy of death. 
Christianity alone saves us from tragedy. ^ 

In which direction will we go ? Which path 
will we choose ? Will we follow Christ or rise 
up against Him ? VC^e must take a decision and 
find the strength to carry it through. 

Hora mvissima, vigilemtis 1 
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SUGGESTIONS 
FOR DISCUSSION GROUPS 

The different chapters have been written in such 
a way that they provide material for a com¬ 
parative study of the different viewpoints. It 
will therefore not be difficult to find a satisfac¬ 
tory plan for discussion groups which would go 
deeper into the study of the Message of the 
Federation. Thus a group could begin by com¬ 
paring the various explanations of the present 
spiritual situation, and then pass on to the study 
of the Christian Message, following the headings 
of the first chapter by Pierre Maury. Since this 
was the “ basic ” chapter which determined at 
least the form and to some extent the contents of 
the other chapters, it should be used as the 
starting-point. 

Those who want to build their study around 
more definite questions should use the Message 
Paper No. i published by the World’s Student 
Christian Federation.^ The questions in that 
document fit in with the material of this book. 
Each question is introduced by explanatory 
paragraphs, and followed by references to articles 
and books which throw special light on it. 

^ Order from 13 Rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland. Price 0.30 
Swiss frs. 
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